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Jamie Malanowski/West Point, N.Y. 


Too Many Brave Souls 


The military academy cemetery rewards the wandering ironist 


ALK THROUGH THE GRAVEYARD; CEMETERIES REWARD 

the ironist. The collision between what once was and 

what is no more, the ineffability of a last impression, 

the follow-up question that can never be answered— 
it’s all right there. In the cemetery at the U.S. Military Acade- 
my at West Point, Veterans Day will pass without formal ob- 
servation; if the weather holds, the 6,827 men, women and 
children interred there will spend the day under a cerulean sky 
and pompon trees, and the living around them will give them 
the merest thought. Cemeteries reward the ironist. 

Start in a bit from the entrance. 
There is a stone marking the plot of a 
Colonel Buchwald. It is large but not 
enormous, and Buchwald probably 
served his country well. The site 
would blend unnoticed if his neigh- 
bor to the left, lying under a small gov- 
ernment-issue marker, wasn’t Nor- 
man Cota, the general who on D-day 
rallied the scattered American inva- 
sion force on Omaha Beach and 
pushed it past the German defenses; 
Robert Mitchum played him in The 
Longest Day. A hundred yards away, 
under a similarly modest headstone, 
rests Alonzo H. Cushing, who com- 
manded the federal battery at Gettys- 
burg that stood at the very point Pick- 
ett aimed his charge. Cushing, twice 
wounded, stayed at his guns, firing 
double canister at the converging 
Confederates until a third shot got 
him. Right behind him is buried Jud- 
son Kilpatrick, a general considered so 
profligate with the lives of his men that 
they called him “Kill Cavalry.” At the 
end of the row, under an obelisk, lies George Armstrong 
Custer. Or what may be Custer. When Custer was disin- 
terred a year after the Battle of the Little Bighorn, diggers 
found that animals had scattered the bones. They took their 
best guess. Cemeteries reward the ironist. 

There are heroes here: Paul Bunker, the only Army play- 
er to make Walter Camp’s All-America team at two different 
positions, who died in a Japanese Pow camp after smuggling 
his unit’s flag past his captors; Ed White, who walked in 
space and died in Apollo 1; Joe Stilwell of China; Lucius Clay 
of the Berlin airlift; George Goethals of the Panama Canal. 
The biggest monument, however, a large pyramid, belongs 
to a general named Egbert Viele. An eminent engineer, he 
helped design the cemetery, which perhaps explains his 
prominence. The entrance to the pyramid is guarded by a 
pair of sphinxes. These are not the original sphinxes, which 








Gravestone of Alonzo H. Cushing 





Mrs. Viele found too buxom, and which were then sunk in 
the Hudson River. Cemeteries reward the ironist. 

Walk around. Walter Schulze was assigned to fly the 
news that the Great War was over to units east of the Rhine; 
on the way home, his plane crashed and he was killed. Art 
Bonifas, near the end of his tour, took a group out one day in 
1976 to prune a poplar in the pMz; the North Koreans set 
upon them and killed him. In Vietnam, Ron Zinn, twice an 
Olympic race walker, went out on patrol ahead of his unit 
and stepped on a mine. Bob Fuellhart was advising a Viet- 
namese battalion; while word was be- 
ing sent up from the rear that his 
daughter had just been born, word 
was being sent back that he had been 
killed. Cemeteries reward the ironist. 

“I got interested in this place,” 
says Lieut. Colonel Conrad Crane, a 
> member of West Point's history de- 
partment, “when I asked the cadets in 
my class why they were here. Some 
said free education or to get a job on 
Wall Street. | wanted to show them 
what being a West Pointer is all 
about.” He shows them a graveyard 
full of the young, dating from the first 
man buried here in 1782. 

Walk along the western edge, and 
you find the dead of World War II, 
many of whom perished young. 
Charles Finley of the class of 1943, 
killed in Normandy in 1944. Henry 
Benitez of the class of "42, killed at 
Falaise in 44. Turner Chambliss Jr., 
43, killed June 6, 1944. And so on, un- 
til you turn a corner and start finding 
George Tow and Samuel Coursen of 
the class of ’49, killed in action in Korea, 1950. Over behind 
the Viele monument are the graves from Vietnam. There is a 
row in which 10 of 1] graves are occupied by members of the 
class of ’66, and that does not begin to encompass that class’s 
contribution. When that run ends, you have five in a row 
from the class of 64. One belongs to John Hottell I1l—a 
Rhodes scholar, twice a recipient of the Silver Star—who was 
killed in 1970. The year before, he had written his own obit- 
uary and sent it in a sealed envelope to his wife. “I deny that 
I died for anything—not my country, not my Army, not my 
fellow man.” he wrote. “I lived for these things, and the man- 
ner in which I chose to do it involved the very real chance 
that I would die ... my love for West Point and the Army was 
great enough ... for me to accept this possibility as part of a 
price which must be paid for things of great value.” Walk 
through the graveyard; cemeteries humble the ironist. = 
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Famous & Historic Trees 
Bring History Alive! 
Yesterday... 
In 1785, George Washington planted 
a tulip poplar at Mount Vernon. Our 
first president kept meticulous journals 
about his estate and planted many 
trees. 
Today... 
The George Washington Tulip Poplar 
is now over 200 years 
old and towers over 
the graceful estate on 
the Potomac River. 
The seeds from the 
original George 
Washington Tulip Poplar have been 
hand-picked and grown into small, 
direct-offspring trees. Each tree ina 
complete planting kit is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity, 
attesting to its historic event. 
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Tomorrow... 

You can own and plant a historic tree 
and help AMERICAN Forests — the 
oldest national nonprofit conserva- 
tion organization, 
founded in 1875 - 
continue our work to 











preserve trees and 
forests, far into the 
twenty-first century. 


























Call 1-904-765-0727 for your Famous & 
Historic Trees booklet or write to: 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
Famous & Historic Trees 
8555 Plummer Road 

Jacksonville, Florida 32219 
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Stuttering 
Didn’t 
Silence 
His 
Story. 





















20/20’s John Stossel knows 
news. He also knows what it’s 
like to deal with a stuttering 
problem. John still struggles 
with stuttering yet has 
become one of the most 
successful reporters in 
broadcast journalism today. 





For more information on what 
you can do about stuttering, 
write or call toll-free: 





| STUTTERING 
f} FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICA 

A Non-Profit Organization 


3100 Walnut Grove Road, Suite 603 
P.O. Box 11749 © Memphis, TN 38111-0749 


1-800-992-9392 


SO YEARS OF SERVICE 
1947 — 1997 
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ence for students [SPECIAL REPORT, Oct. 
27] is characterized by teachers talking 
and by students taking notes and end- 
lessly memorizing facts. This approach 
simply bores students. The schools that 
will be recognized as institutions of 
excellence are the ones that directly 
engage students in the learning process 
through strong reliance on class discus- 
sion, cooperative student projects, com- 
munity-based learning, meaningful field 
trips and guest lecturers. 
Richard Parker, Executive Director 
Partners in Education 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


YOUR ARTICLES ON SCHOOLS AND HOW TO 
teach our children were excellent. It was 
evident that the writers had been in the 
field, where the action is. But to an old- 
timer in public education, much of the 
material could have been describing the 
circumstances of 30 years ago. The only 
major changes in public education in the 
second half of the century have been 
demographic in nature. The national 
debate over methods of instruction in 
reading continues unabated. Sometime 
back, a savvy old primary teacher 
summed it up; she said the only thing 
new in education is Scotch tape. 
Daniel A. Welch 
Retired School Administrator 
Rochester Hills, Mich. 


TECHNOLOGY DOES NOT PLAY AN IMPOR- 
tant role in education. It has never been 
a necessary aid in teaching children. And 
while technologically advanced equip- 
ment may make it easier for teachers, 
school is not exactly for entertainment. 
Computers are significant to those who 
are interested in them, but the World 
Wide Web has nothing to teach people 
that a book cannot. As a student, I know 
that the most important thing to learn is 
how to teach yourself. Everything else, 
computers included, is just a detail. 
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What Makes a Good School 
<¢ Why should Johnny bother to 


read when the vast majority of 
teachers and parents prefer football 


games to science fairs? 99 
Natasha X. Jacobs 
Bloomington, Ind. 


teach reading, there would be no illiter- 
acy and every child would be reading at 
grade level. It takes an experienced 
teacher using sound pedagogy to teach a 
child to read. To support phonics 
instruction and make the advocates of 
“whole language” the whipping boy does 
a disservice to our schools and teachers. 
Teaching reading is a complex process. 
Pitting one method of instruction against 
another is confusing and only raises the 
anxiety level of already concerned par- 
ents and teachers. 

Constance G. Kean 

Pebble Beach, Calif. 


| WAS DISTRESSED BY “WHERE DOES THE 
Money Go?” Baltimore’s public schools 
admittedly have overwhelming problems 
and a record of achievement that is less 
than satisfactory when compared with 
schools in mostly suburban communities. 
However, Baltimore's schools have many 
similarities to other urban schools—prob- 
lems such as poverty, shortages of 
resources, aging facilities and competi- 
tion for staff. You should have included 
the many examples of excellence found 
throughout the system. The 1997-98 
school year is a fresh era for Baltimore. 
The new city-and-state partnership and 
the infusion of some added monies will 
permit us to initiate reforms. Our school 
system is moving forward with new ideas 
and programs. I hope you will watch, and 
will be ready to report our successes. 
Sheila Z. Kolman, President 
Public School Administrators and 
Supervisors Association 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Look at Nursing Homes 


YOUR INVESTIGATIVE REPORT MADE SUCH 
broad statements about poor treatment 
of patients that all nursing homes in 
America have become suspect [NATION, 
Oct. 27]. I can truthfully say more nurs- 


Patrick Gibson | ing homes are well run, caring and of a 
Shorewood, Wis. high-quality caliber than are not. Believe 
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mm THE ART OF PERFORMANCE: THE MAKING OF A LEGENDARY CLASSIC. 


Movado watches 
ore exhibited in 
these museums 
around the world 


Stootiches Museum 
fir angewondte Kunst 
“Neve Sammiung” 
Munich, Germany 





Museum Modeme Kunst 
Vienna, Austria 


Museo de Arte Modemno 
Bogoté, Colombia 












Pete Sampras: Winner of four U.S. 


Open titles; three consecutive 
Wimbledon titles; and in 1996 
ranked number one in the world for 
the fourth straight year 

Said The New York Times of 
Sampras: “It’s just possible we 





have a latter day classic on our 


Sezon Museum of Art 
Tokyo, Jopan 


hands.” 


Auseumn of Deocrotive Art 
Copenhagen, Dei } 






Museo de Bellas Artes 
Bilboo, Spain 


Design Museum 
London, England 


Kowasoki City Museurr 
Kowosaki, Jopon 


Victoria ond Albert 
Museum 
London, England 


Museum Ludwig 
Cologne, Germany 


Museum Beyer 
Lurich, Switzerland 


Museu de Arte 
de So Poulo 








The Museum Sapphire Bracelet 
Watch. Black finish solid stainless 
steel case and bracelet. Flat, scratch 
resistant sapphire crystal. Swiss 
quartz movement. Water resistant to 
99 feet. His or hers, $1195 


MOVADO 


The Museum. Watch. 


ROSS-SIMONS 


For a free Movado brochure, call: 1-888-S5MOVADO. http?/Avww.movado.con 


selieve everyone across this state deserves affordable electric power. That's why we're committed to keeping rates 
low and reliability high. Georgia Power’ rates are among the lowest in the country—nearly 15 percent below the national 


average. And those rates haven't changed in over five years. That makes Georgia low country from the mountains to the sea 
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#1 In Local Residential Telephone Customer Satisfaction. 


Once Again,Our Reward 
Is Your Satisfaction. 


For the second year in a row, BellSouth has been ranked number one in Local Residential Telephone Customer 
Satisfaction by J.D. Power and Associates. But then, that’s what you'd expect from a company that provides you 
with solutions 24 hours a day, seven days a week, whose business specialists offer you customized plans, and 
the only thing 


at S good, too 





whose representatives speak many languages. We do these things because customer satistactio 





that really matters to us. Of course, if that means we get to take home another award, well 
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War. Politics. Business. 


Sometimes all in the same article. 


The world’s most interesting magazine. 





Grandmother spared holiday shock, 


Photo of the Clifford 
Family, Michael, Susan, 
Megan and Patrick taken for 
the annual holiday 

greeting card to be sent to 
wealthy Grandmother. 
Patrick surprises parents 


with new campus fashions. 





The HP PhotoSmart System. The First pictures of the Future. 





It's a complete PC photography system— digital camera, photo scanner, photo 


printer—that lets you shoot, scan and print real photos on your home PC. Together with Microsoft” 


heirs breathe easy. 
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Photo of the 
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¥ % Aik . ‘| — _— + after scanning in 
ww % 3 and manipulating 


earlier photo 
of Patrick from 
pre-collegiate 


period— sparing 





f Grandmother 
' a shock, which 
H might have 
i led to possible 
designation 
; of new heirs. 
: 

Picturelt!” software, you can adjust exposures, change colors, crop 

and manipulate images-—all as creativity dictates. To learn more, | @ | ears 
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contact us at 1-888-HP4 FUN PICS or www.hp.com/go/PhotoSmart. 
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me, the employees are not paid well for 
their hard work. Yet most of us are dedi- 
cated to maintaining a healthy, safe and 
stimulating environment for the elderly. 
Our rewards come from making a differ- 

ence in their lives. 
Laurie M. Diekemper, Administrator 
Park Terrace Resident Center 
Florissant, Mo. 


I HAVE WORKED FOR MORE THAN FOUR 
years in nursing homes. On a daily basis, 
the nursing assistants are put under 
tremendous pressure, including physi- 
cal, verbal, emotional and mental abuse 
by patients, co-workers and administra- 
tors. How can a job that requires taking 
responsibility for another’s life pay only 
the minimum wage? The work all too 
often goes unappreciated, and many 
places are short of staff. But there is no 
excuse for patient neglect. Improving 
both sides of this equation is a challenge 

that we must all resolve to meet. 
Jennifer Gleva, Student Nurse 
Quakertown, Pa. 


ON BEHALF OF NURSING FACILITIES ACROSS 
the country, I assure you that the long- 
term health-care community strives to 
provide the highest-quality care in a safe 
and secure environment. America’s nurs- 
ing homes are intensively reviewed by 
more than 4,000 surveyors, who visit 
nursing facilities unannounced. Last year 
those surveys showed that out of 12,855 
facilities examined, only 96, or 0.7%, 
were providing care that posed immedi- 
ate and serious jeopardy to residents. 
“Substandard” care, even though not 
life-threatening, was seen in fewer than 
5%. We can never condone isolated cas- 
es of neglect, but we are proud that the 
vast majority of us, day in and day out, 
fulfill our responsibility to America’s 
most vulnerable people. 
Paul R. Willging 
Executive Vice President 
American Health Care Association 
Washington 


DESPITE THE MULTITUDE OF STATE AND 
federal regulations in the nursing-home 
industry, such rules by themselves do not 
guarantee quality care. Only highly moti- 
vated and educated health-care profes- 
sionals and administrators can do that. 
And families must take an active and 
ongoing role in visiting (and thus moni- 
toring) their loved ones in nursing 
homes. Our organization believes it is 
critical to encourage more doctors to be 
the attending physician of record for 
their patients after admission toa nursing 
home, rather than turn such care over to 
the “house doctor.” Perhaps your report 
will serve as a trigger for politicians and 











the communities they represent to final- 

ly realize that providing quality care and 

dignity near the end of a person’s life is as 

important and challenging as providing 
them at the beginning. 

Andrew D. Weinberg, M.D. 

American Geriatrics Society 

New York City 


WHEN I GET TO MY GOLDEN YEARS AND AM 
frail, senile and dependent, I would 
rather be a victim of a fatal, random act 
of violence than admitted to a “nursing” 
home to await a slow, lonely, torturous 
death. Growing old is scary! 
Julie Ferreira 
Marlboro, Mass 


I WAS TAKEN ABACK BY THE ONE-SIDED 
nature of your article on nursing homes. 
No doubt thousands of caring, hard-work- 
ing, underpaid staff members were humil- 
iated by this piece. You failed to take into 
account the homes’ heavy regulatory bur- 
dens, the fairness issue with fines and 
recent research indicating that nursing- 


The Library Is Key 

Many school 
librarians were 
upset because our 
story “What Makes 





pointed out, “A library media center 
is the hub of the entire school. It is 
where students and staff go to 
explore new topics, learn important 
skills and connect with people all 
over the world.” And teacher and 
librarian Chery! Dinnin of Mount 
Brydges, Ont., made a particularly 
strong argument. Wrote Dinnin: “It 














home quality is improving. You should 

have emphasized that there are approxi- 

mately 15,000 nursing homes other than 
those of the troubling Creekside variety. 

Richard L. Peck, Editor 

Nursing Homes Magazine 

Cleveland, Ohio 


YOU DESCRIBED MANY PROBLEMS AT A 
Vacaville, Calif., facility called Creekside, 
which has now changed its name to the 
Vacaville Rehabilitation and Care Cen- 
ter. Because our facility is in California 
and bears the name Creekside Convales- 
cent Hospital, we are worried people will 
confuse us with the home you wrote 
about. We are in no way related to the 
former Creekside facility in Vacaville. 
Georgia Otterson, Administrator 
Creekside Convalescent Hospital 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Mr. Jiang Goes to Washington 


DOES CHINA’S PRESIDENT, JIANG ZEMIN, 
truly believe China freed Tibet from slav- 
ery, as he claims in his interview with 
TIME [WorLD, Oct. 27]? And should the 
murder of 1.2 million Tibetans be known 
as the emancipation of Tibet? No Tibetan 
was a slave to Buddhism when the Dalai 
Lama governed Tibet, but the Tibetans 
remaining in their native land are surely 
slaves to China. 
Tashi Gyaltsen 
Calgary 


AMERICAN CITIZENS FROM TAIWAN WANT 
to protect it from any possible threat of 
invasion and takeover from China. That 
country is much bigger in size and popu- 
lation, but Taiwan is more advanced in 
economics and democracy. The two 
countries share the same language, char- 
acter and culture. What is different is the 
political system. China must improve its 
human-rights record. It must democra- 
tize. Its people should have the right to 
free speech. 
John Hsieh 
Newark, Calif. 


CHINA IS A COUNTRY OF TREMENDOUS 
growth and opportunity, but people 
should be made aware of the cruel real- 
ities of doing business there. Small- and 
medium-size enterprises have had suc- 
cess, but joint ventures with Chinese 
companies often turn out to be night- 
mares of embezzled funds and false doc- 
uments. Complaints can be brushed 
aside and injunctions ignored. Seeking 
remedy through the courts can produce 
no relief. Jiang can say China has 
improved the business climate, but 
many American firms have suffered at 
the hands of powerful quasi-state enter- 
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Dodge Stratus has an available 2.5L, 
multi-valve SOHC V-6 that delivers 
plenty of power on demand. 


Do you have to choose between the 
convenience of an automatic 
transmission and the 

performance of manual shifting? Does an engine have to be big 
Or can an available AutoStick and heavy to be powerful? Can 
transaxle shift an automatic a lightweight aluminum cylinder heads 


little more toward fun? 





enhance performance? 


questions. 


Car chassis have traditionally Dodge Stratus is $14,375 for 
You'd expect a been built on a “floor pan” starters, $18,345 impressively 


race car to be graded design. Can a platform equipped. Now, if we told you that 


ona curve. Well, if that incorporates a “impressively equipped” includes 


race cars inspired continuous rigid, ladder-type AutoStick transmission, 


us to modify a frame improve ride and anti-lock brakes and a 2.5L 


double-wishbone handling characteristics? V-6, would you be surprised? 


suspension, can Can this help us reach a Sar MSRP: 





you handle it? 





high level of performance? 





Stratus | The New Dodge 


For more answers, call I-800-4-A-DODGE. Or visit our Web site at www4Aadodge.com 
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prises. | hope China’s President will 
transform rhetoric into practical, good- 
faith solutions that guarantee an equal 
arena for China’s foreign-trade partners. 
Candace Chen, President 

Power Clean 2000, Inc. 

Los Angeles 


Make a Reservation at Murray’s 


WE WERE SO PLEASED TO SEE GARRISON 
Keillor’s fabulous piece on Murray's 
restaurant in Minneapolis, Minn. 
{Essay, Oct. 13], which referred to our 
magic and elegance. Unfortunately, the 
blurb on Time's index page indicated 
that Keillor was writing about a “land- 
mark restaurant closing.” Though we are 
a landmark restaurant, we certainly are 
not closing, nor did Keillor’s Essay say so. 
Please let your readers know we are 
open and intend to stay in business for at 
least another 50 years. Come visit us! 
Linda Lindquist, Marketing Manager 
Murray's 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Naropa in the Right Place 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE NEW POPULARITY 
of Buddhism in America [RELIGION, Oct. 
13] referred to our school, a private, non- 


by B.Grady 






Oh you've got it alright. Between the 


sandwich you downed on the freeway 
to make that meeting on the opposite 
side of the city, and the mad dash home 


to catch enough of Tommy’s soccer 


game so as not to be late for Bridget’s 
ballet recital, you're knee-deep in it. 
Welcome! jhe short erm world, 


whoa! whalhe 


line again. Uh... where were we? Oh 
yeah. Well, with experts nervous about 
how the market can continue to hit new 
highs, it’s no wonder the short-term 


“I couldn’t sit through my 
favorite sitcom for more than 
five minutes...I couldn’t even 

bring myself to order slow- 

roasted chicken.” 





profit, liberal-arts college, as having 

been at the forefront of teaching Eastern 

spiritual and Western intellectual cul- 

tures. We were thrilled to be included, 

but as much as we value our proximity to 

Denver, the institute is in fact located in 

Boulder, Colo., and received its accredi- 
tation in 1986, not 1996. 

Lisa Trank 

Manager, Public Relations 

Naropa Institute 

Boulder, Colo. 





The Siege in Illinois 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE TEAR GAS AND 
bean-bag-like projectiles, I am not 
amazed by the actions in Roby, IIL, 
where state troopers have Shirley Allen 
under siege [AMERICAN SCENE, Oct. 27] 
for resisting a court-ordered psychiatric 


| evaluation. It seems there is no right to 


feo, 8S WM 
w hy it’s that Kemper Funds long-term 


privacy or constitutional safeguard when 
others decide you are not conforming to 
an accepted method of living. Hence we 
have the rule of the masses in the guise of 
what is right and moral. When there is no 
longer room in a society for individuality 
or eccentricity, then we shall lose our 
greatest resource. 
Eugene A. Lojewski 
Naples, Fla. 


Advertisement 


Short-term fever? 


thinking that powers every other facet 
of your life has finally driven into your 
investment psyche. But let’s remember 
why you invested in the first place: for 
tomorrow. It’s a long-term goal. That’s 
why there’s a straightforward long-term 
discipline behind every Kemper Fund. 
& ‘ e 
So RS thal shory-term 
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. y ri A, 
_ Pelping — our % 
of art active market is what Kemper’s 
been doing for nearly 50 years now 
in a world that’s become increasingly 
short-term focused. If their long-term 
discipline can cut through an everyday 
scenario this easily, imagine what 
Kemper Funds can do for your portfolio. 
Ask your financial advisor about 
the long-term thinking behind Kemper 
Funds. Or call 1-888-Kemper-7 ext. 922 
or Visit www.kemper.com 





LEAVE SHIRLEY ALLEN ALONE. SHE HAS A 

right to be different. 

Thomas Greening, Clinical Psychologist 
Los Angeles 


NOW and the Promise Keepers 


SEVERAL OF THE READERS WHO WROTE 
you about the Promise Keepers story 
drew the faulty conclusion that the all- 
male group was similar to the National 
Organization for Women. In your box 
summarizing readers’ reactions [LET- 


| TERS, Oct. 27], reader John Strade simpli- 


fied the male group by calling it a national 
organization for men and responding to 
NOw’s criticism of it by rhetorically ask- 
ing “Am I missing something?” Yes, John, 
you are. NOW comprises both men and 
women working to achieve social and eco- 
nomic equity for women. The Promise 
Keepers believe the way to a happy home 
is through a wife’s submission to her 
husband’s authority. Now works to share 
power. The Promise Keepers work to 
hoard it. Big difference. 
Jennifer Coburn 
San Diego 


OVER THE YEARS IN WHICH WE HAVE 
been monitoring the Promise Keepers, 
we have spoken to thousands of people 


fever 


HERE'S A LONG-TERM 
BREAKTHROUGH. 
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= Te ESQ 750 SL 
Commanding. Challenging. Powerful 
Solid stainless steel construction 
Unidirectional elapsed time bezel 
Screw-down crown. Luminous hands, 
markers. Precise Swiss quartz movement 
Mineral crystal. Water resistant to 

200 meters. His or hers, $195. 
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NEED AN INVENTORY 
SOLUTION? 


WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess 
inventory earns a generous tax 
write-off for your company. 
And creates college 
scholarships for needy 
students. EAL can convert 
your donation of inventory 
into financial aid. 

A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 
to learn more. 

Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email 

scholar @eduassist.org 


Excess inventory today ... student opportunity tomorrow 
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Educational Assistance Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3021 Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 

















across the U.S., including wives of its 
members who are terribly concerned 
about this dangerous movement. NOW 
should be commended for doing its duty 
and raising the alarm about a well- 
financed national organization of angry 
white males who promise they will get 
into line as long as women agree to sub- 
mit to them. Promise Keeper members 
are not Boy Scouts but Fundamentalist 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
Lee Cokorinos, Editor 
Promise Keepers Watch 
Center for Democracy Studies 
New York City 


A 100-Year-Old Mom? 


RE YOUR REPORT ON A NEW PROCEDURE 
that may offer women the ability to 
freeze their eggs, thus lengthening their 
reproductive years [MEDICINE, Oct. 27]: 
the prospect of helping unfertilized 
human eggs transcend time raises the 
specter of babies born of mothers long 
deceased. Should a woman’s death be 
accompanied by the destruction of her 
eggs? Or should the eggs of a particular- 
ly admired woman be allowed to repro- 
duce ex post facto? Once again, science 


Time’s Extended Family 


IMPACT 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 


























By Richard S. Novack, Vice 
President, Marketing, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield of Georgia” 
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vs that time of year again. 

Time to select a health plan. 

For most people, it's not an 

easy choice. And you may 
never think of all the questions 
to ask because future health- 
care needs are not always 
predictable. 

Feel exasperated already? 
Don't. By asking a few key 
questions, you can easily 
compare various health plans 
and make a choice that works 





best for you and your family. 


Q: What type of managed- 
care plan is offered? 


A: Make sure you understand the types of plans 
available. HMO (Health Maintenance Organization): 
You have no deductibles, coinsurance or claim forms, 
with 100% coverage and low copayments. Preventive- 
care coverage includes well-baby care, periodic health 
exams, immunizations and well-woman exams. A 
personal physician you select from a network 
coordinates all your health-care needs. 

POS (Point-of-Service): This plan provides flexibility 
by combining the advantages of an HMO and a 
traditional plan. If you use the network and your 
personal physician, it’s just like the HMO. If you use a 
provider who does not participate in the network, 
traditional major medical-type coverage applies, with 
deductibles and coinsurance. 


Q: Are there different types of HMO networks? 


A: Yes, group model and IPA networks. Group Models 
partner with a group of physicians. Group-model clinics 
provide “one-stop” medical care, but the number of 
clinics and physicians is limited. 

An IPA or Individual Practice Association is a network 


of physicians that contracts with a health plan to treat 
its members in the physicians own offices. 


Q: How does the plan select network physicians? 


A: A plan should have a thorough, clearly defined and 
ongoing credentialing process that verifies under- 
graduate/medical-school education, medical/ post 


“Independent licensees of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association 


F O R U_M 


Questions to Ask When Selecting a Health Plan 


residency training, ongoing training, licensure status, 
board eligibility/certification status and current DEA 
license. The review process also includes hospital 
admitting-privileges history, malpractice coverage and 
history, and an on-site office survey. 


Q: If you need a specialist referral from your personal 
physician, can you see any specialist in the network? 


A: Not necessarily. Some managed-care plans use 
what is known as a “silo” approach. This means you 
can only be referred to specialists who are part of 
that “silo” or medical group. This can affect the 
choice of physicians or hospitals from which you 
may receive care. 


Q: Does your health plan’s pharmacy benefit have a 
mandatory drug formulary? 


A: This is an important question because your 
physician may prescribe a drug that is not on your 
health plan's preferred list (formulary). A mandatory 
or closed formulary means that if this occurs there is 
no benefit available for that prescription. 


Q: Is the plan accredited by an independent agency? 


A: Look for a plan that has received a high level of 
accreditation by an independent third party, such as 
the National Committee for Quality Assurance. 
NCQA full accreditation (3 years) means your plan 
places strong emphasis on quality throughout the 
delivery system — with physicians, hospitals, other 
providers and administrative services. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia and its 
managed-care subsidiary HMO Georgia, Inc.* work 
hard to help make your selection of a health plan easy. 
NCQA has awarded full accreditation (3 years) to 
HMO Georgia, Inc., recognizing our efforts in 
continually offering BlueChoice Healthcare Plan and 
BlueChoice Option members quality health-care 
coverage. We do not have a mandatory drug 
formulary. We provide quality coverage with a unique 
and wide range of covered benefits. And ours is one 
of the largest networks of personal physicians covering 
84 counties in Georgia. 


If you want more information about BlueChoice Healthcare Plan 
or BlueChoice Option contact your human resource manager, 
your agent or broker, or your local Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Georgia office. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association, an association of independent Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. 
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BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE. 


Whe office has always been a Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 


place to get ahead. Unfortunately, cans and one for bottles. And when 


it’s also a place where a lot of natural | you're in the bathroom brushing 
resources start to fall behind. Take a : your teeth or 


look around the next ume youre at washing your face, 


work. See how many lights are left dont let the faucet 


Drink out 
of mugs 
instead of 
throwaway cups. 


on when people leave. See how much run. Remember, if we 


paper is being wasted. How much use fewer resources 


electricity is being used to | today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 


run computers that 


Which would truly be a job well done. 


oo are left on. Look FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


at how much water is | CALL I-800-MY-SHARE 
Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 


when writing 










a memo. restrooms. And 
how much solid waste is a 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We ber it's a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 


you can produce less waste at work. \ 


When youre at the copier, only 
“ . Y 


Vi y 
KAY 


make the copies you need. Use both t } \ / 
\ ’ 
sides of the paper when writing a [\/ 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 


lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


Ad Alearth Share 





















is so far ahead of the law that ethicists 
can only watch in wonder as the techno- 
train flies by. Disembodied eggs need 
living wills too! 


Peter Humphrey 
Washington 


YEARS AGO, BEFORE THE WONDERS OF 
modern science increased our life-span, 
a woman was barefoot and pregnant for 
many years, sometimes until she died. 
Now, thanks to new technology, a woman 
can once again be barefoot and pregnant 
until she dies. Progress? 

Barbara Trinca 

Bloomfield, N.J. 


Jane Fonda Is Back! 


MARGARET CARLSON’S REPORT ON JANE 
Fonda’s new campaign to reduce teen 
pregnancy [WASHINGTON Diary, Oct. 
27] brought a smile to my face. I had the 
good fortune of working with Fonda on 
her last four award-winning workout 
videos. Fonda spoke with me on the set 
about her passion to work on the issue of 
teenage pregnancy. Here is a woman 
who is powerful, famous and rich 
enough to sit back and do nothing. 
Instead, she chooses to help others. She 
might wear out, but she sure won't rust 
out. I say, “Go, Jane, go!” 
Jay Blahnik 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


WHY DOESN’T JANE LEAD BY EXAMPLE? 
She should work side by side with others 
in the community, without fanfare or 
thanks. Being on Good Morning America 
isn’t the solution. Jane, roll up your 
sleeves, keep your mouth closed and 
work hard. Make a donation if you like; 
deduct it from your income tax if you 
can. Don’t make a federal case of it. 
Ken Keller 
Valencia, Calif. 
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VERBATIM 


(4 No, | don’t. 97 
PRESIDENT CLINTON, 
when asked if he saw any 
reason to hope that Saddam 
would comply with 
U.N. demands 


(4 We must avoid such 

revolutionary uprisings. 77 
GENNADI ZYUGANOV, 
Russia’s Communist Party 
leader, on the anniversary of 
the Bolshevik takeover, 
discussing the probability of 
another one 


441 could probably have free 

tickets to the Kennedy Center 
and a car and a driver. 77 

BOB DOLE, 
musing on the perks of being 
First Man if wife Elizabeth 
were elected President, on 
CNN's Larry King Live 





éé Me. 7 
WILL SMITH, 
star of Men in Black and 
Independence Day, when 
asked what it takes to make a 
successful movie by the New 
York Times CyberTimes 


éé It’s a hairweave. 7? 


MARV ALBERT, 
in response to Barbara 


Walters’ interview question 
on 20/20 about whether 
he wore a toupee 


FARMER OR BOMBER? Was Terry Nichols just fertilizing his Michigan home- 
stead, as the defense contends, or manufacturing a truck bomb with Timothy 
McVeigh? As his trial opened, Nichols maintained he was plowing, not plotting 





NINNERS & 
THEY'RE BA-A-A-A-CK! 
SADDAM HUSSEIN MADELEINE ALBRIGHT 


There’s method in his madness. 
Wily dictator exploits U.N. 
crankiness against Uncle Sam 


GEORGE BUSH 

Spiffy presidential library. If only 
he could have been so down- 
home and aw-shucks as Prez 


DAVEY JOHNSON 
F Orioles skipper wins American 
League Manager of the Year 





Blinking (at Saddam), still winking 
(at Jesse Helms) and not linking 
with Bill Cohen on Bosnia 

BOB DOLE 

Haircut? Tan? New suit? Who 
wants an old Republican without 
jowls or wrinkles? 

DAVEY JOHNSON 

Orioles skipper dumped by 
petulant Steinbrenner-like owner 
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REPUBLICANS 


They Only Look Flush— 
Trouble in G.0.P. Paradise 


YOU’D THINK THEY WERE ON TOP OF THE 
world, but just when the Republican Na- 
tional Committee had its best week in a 
year—winning two statehouses and a con- 
gressional seat—a potential 
revolt divided the party's 
ranks. What's it about? Mon- 
ey. A top official told TIME 
that the G.o.P. is more than $7 
million in debt—more than 
half again what it claimed last 
week. Fund raising is lackluster, and party 
elders didn't like it when G.o.P. chairman 
JIM NICHOLSON directed $800,000 to radio 
ads in Staten Island, though the congres- 
sional candidate was never hurting. Nichol- 
son, who replaced HALEY BARBOUR two 
years ago, is likely to be challenged for the 
top spot when the party meets in 


January. —By Michael Duffy/Washington 





Nicholson 


Stephen King Has 
Nothing on This Guy 


HANKERING FOR A HOT PAGE-TURNER IN 
the new year? Check out Escape to Hell, a 





Li 





tour de force without remorse, penned 
originally in Arabic by Libyan strongman 
and litterateur MUAMMAR GADDAFI. The 
volume’s 20-page preface, by PIERRE 
| SALINGER, the former J.F.K. press secretary 
| and international oddball, presents Gaddafi 
| asa multifaceted Arab and Islamic figure 
| too long typecast as a one-dimensional thug 
in the West. The book delivers an eclectic 
mix of Gaddafi essays and short stories. You 
can curl up with The Suicide 
of the Astronaut, the dicta- 
tor’s winsome tale of a space 
traveler who explores the 
moon only to find upon his 
return to earth that his life is 
empty. Salinger and Canadi- 
an publisher ALAIN STANKE clinched the 
book deal with Gaddafi not long ago in a 
tent at the maximum leader’s army bar- 
racks near Tripoli. Stanké says Gaddafi will 
get no advance and denies reports that the 
Libyan government is paying the publisher 
and Salinger to put out the book. No movie 


options yet. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Salinger 


THE CHURCH 


If It’s Friday, 
It Must Be Mackerel 


FISHMONGERS, REJOICE. IF THE U.S. 
Roman Catholic bishops have their way, 
the eating of fish on Fridays may once 
again become a habit for American 
Catholics. When the hierarchy meets this 
week in Washington, it is likely to ap- 
prove a one-year study on how to revive 

| the old penitential practice of abstaining 
from meat each Friday. The bishops’ pro- 
life committee wants the dietary regimen 





DRAWING 





to serve as a silent protest against the 
“culture of death,” especially legalized 
abortion and euthanasia. No meat on Fri- 
days was long a strict church rule, ob- 
served by millions “under pain of sin.” 
But in 1966, after the Second Vatican 
Council liberalized many other practices, 
POPE PAUL VI permitted bishops in each 
country to set their own dietary practices. 
But now Friday may once again mean fish 
fingers. —By Richard N. Ostling/New York 


TENNESSEE WALTZ 


It’s a Hard Year for Pols 
From the Volunteer State 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT POLITICIANS FROM 
Tennessee and campaign-finance 
investigations? AL GORE is sweating 

one, FRED THOMPSON folded one and 
now a rainmaker for LAMAR ALEXANDER, 
a former and possibly future presidential 
candidate, is involved in another. In 
September, federal agents seized 
documents from the offices of Beaulieu 
of America, a Dalton, Ga., carpet 
company run by CARL BOUCKAERT, a 
key money raiser for the former Governor 
of Tennessee. Beaulieu, the third largest 
carpet manufacturer in the U.S., was a 
target of a Justice Department price- 
fixing probe, but was not charged. 
Investigators are now looking into 
whether or not the company reimbursed 
employees for contributions made to the 
plain-talking, plaid-shirted candidate’s 
1996 presidential campaign. It was 
precisely a scheme of that sort that cost 
one of Bob Dole’s moneymen a $1 million 
fine. —By John Dickerson/Washington 





ALE HOBSON 
ae UN. INSPECTOR 


OK, IRAQI DOG! 
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WHAT... 
DID... YOU... 
SAM PI! 


Cartoon by Ted Rall for TIME 





NEXT WE'LL 
SELL THE 
SAPS A FAST- 


TRACK 
TRADE DEAL! 


1998 4x4 OF THE YEAR 


—Petersen’s 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine 


INTRODUCING THE NEW JEER GRAND 
CHEROKEE 5.9 LIMITED, THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST SPORT UTILITY VEHICLE” 


When you think about four-wheel drive 
capability, speed isn't the first thing that usually comes 
to mind, Unless, of course, you're being chased across 
the Serengeti by a herd of hostile wildebeest. Then 
you'll want the exceptional speed and capability of 
the new 1998 Jeep Grand Cherokee 5.9 Limited. 

Never before has a Jeep vehicle offered so much 
power in such an attractive package. Its massive 
5.9 litre 245 horsepower V8 engine takes you 
from 0 to 60 mph in just 7.0 seconds. Couple that 
with 5.9 Limited’s exclusive Quadra-Tr four- 
wheel drive system, and you'll have the confidence 


*Based on 0 to 60 acceleration. Al 


and ability to outrun the fastest beasts, not to 
mention every other SUV in the world. 

Perhaps that’s why 5.9 Limited was named 
4x4 of the Year by Petersen’ 4-Wheel & Off-Road 
magazine—an honor Jeep vehicles have earned 
more times than any other 4x4 vehicle on earth. 

For more information about our newest and 
most powerful Jeep vehicle, call 1-800-925-JEEP or 
make a quick visit to our Web site at www.jeep.com 
The new Jeep Grand Cherokee 5.9 Limited. It not 
only has the power to get you into extraordinary 
situations, it also has the speed to get you out. 


Jeep 


THERE'S ONLY ONE 


seat belts. Remember, a backseat is the safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 
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Is 


Helper Month? 


NOy, - 


annoying epidemic. In case you 
missed them, here are just a 
few—just a few, mind you—of 


the 


@ |nternational Creative Child and 


A 


®@ International Drum Month 


@R 


@ 1-7: National Fig Week 

: Plan Your Epitaph Day 

-8: National Chemistry Week 

©2-8: National Osteopathic 
Medicine Week 

-8: National Split Pea Week 

-7: Drug-Free Babies Week 

-7: National Notary Public Week 


e2 
e2 


e2 
e3 
e3 
es 
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Week 16 

® 10-16: Release Your Beauty for 
the Holidays Week 

@ 17: Homemade Bread Day 

@ 19: Have a Bad Day Day 

@ 20: United Nations Africa 
Industrialization Day 

© 21-27: National Farm-City Week |“ 


e2 


® 23-29: National Game and 


P 


@ 27: Thanksgiving ls 
@ 28: You're Welcome Giving Day |< 


Source: 





This Hamburger 


THE NAMING OF MONTHS, 
weeks and days has 
become a commercially 
necessary but persistently 


November monikers: 
dult Month 


eal Jewelry Month 


: Cook Something Bold and 
ungent Day 
-15: Operating-Room Nurse 





1: World Hello Day }2 


uzzle Week 


Chase's 1997 Calendar of Events 








Steering the Globe 


RESIDENT CLINTON USES A CADDY (8) 
p:: “routine movements” and a 

Lincoln for parades. What do other 
world leaders do for wheels? 


MOST GO WITH MERCS 

Classy and armor-plated on demand, Mercedes 
is the car of choice for more than 40 heads of 
state and government. Top riders: 


Chairman Arafat............ P.L.O. (1) 
President Fujimori .......... Peru 
President Havel............. Czech Republic 
Chancellor Kohl ............ Germany (4) 
President Mugabe........... Zimbabwe 
Prime Minister Sharif........ Pakistan 
President Yeltsin............ Russia 

OR BAVARIAN MOTOR WORKS 

The second choice, especially in Europe, is 
also German: BMW. Bosses in BMWs: 
President Kwasniewski ....... Poland 
Prime Minister Rasmussen. .... Denmark 
Prime Minister Simitis......... Greece 

IN AMERICA THEY TRUST 


Driving American is the top coupe for a number 
of U.S. allies. Chile's President Eduardo Frei 
likes a Lincoln (2), but others choose Cadillac: 


President Kim ............... South Korea 
President Lee ............... Taiwan 

Prime Minister Netanyahu ..... Israel 
DRIVING DOMESTICALLY 

And for some, patriotic wheels are the choice: 
Nissan: Emperor Akihito ...... Japan (5) 
Citroén: President Chirac...... France 
Rolls-Royce: Queen Elizabeth. . . Britain (6) 
Ambassador: PM Gujral ....... India (7) 
Lancia: President Scalfaro..... Italy (3) 


By Alain L. Sanders, with bureau reports 


HE AOL on i ee ance 


THE GOOD NEWS 


adulthood. Reason: body fat raises blood levels of 


estrogen, a hormone thought to promote the cancer 


HOW NOW, MAD COW Scientists may be closer to a 
blood test for mad-cow disease in animals. They've 


WEIGHT WATCH Women can cut their risk of breast 
cancer in half by keeping their weight stable during 






THE BAD NEWS 





VIRAL SPIRAL Doctors have known that the human 
papillomavirus, a sexually transmitted infection, is linked 
to cervical cancer. Now it’s worse. Having the infection 
also significantly increases chances of anal cancer 


BAG THE AIR BAG Well, no, but a report concludes that 
in a car crash, kids under 10 face a 21% greater risk of 


come up with a new way to detect prions, the infectious agents dying from the bag’s explosive force. Buckling up helps—it keeps 
that cause the disease. Until now, the only way to track down children from lurching forward. Better yet, put them in back 

prions has been to perform a biopsy on the dead cow's brain PENIS PUZZLE Doctors can't explain why, but since 1970 the rate of 
HIP FIX A blood thinner derived from leech saliva, called desirudin, boys born with their urinary opening in the wrong place has doubled. 
reduces the risk of dangerous clots after hip-replacement surgery This peculiar defect appears in nearly 1 out of 100 male births 


Sources: Journal of the American Medical Association; Nature; New England Journal of Medicine 


Sources: New England Journal of Medicine: Journal of the American Medica! Association; Pediatrics 
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. Minneapolis/ Milwaukee 


. Washington D.C. 
St. Paul 5 


ij St. Louis 






D vi Ha 4 Atlanta 


Houston i 
Miami 


Beijing 


: i Taipei i 
i Hong Kong : 


: Manila 


Rome Singapore 


AMAZING CHANGES ARE SWEEPING ASIA. 
COINCIDENTALLY, SO ARE MORE OF OUR NONSTOPS 
FROM MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL AND DETROIT. 


Don't blink. Asia is changing so rapidly, you might miss something. Fortunately, our new 
nonstops from Minneapolis/St. Paul and Detroit and our convenient connections from the Midwest, ~.. 
East Coast and Southeast make it easier than ever to keep up with Asia’s remarkable transformation. 
Connecting in Detroit can save you up to four hours from the East Coast. And the new state-of-the-art 
customs facility in Minneapolis/St. Paul whisks you along with impressive efficiency. 

So while you may not be able to predict the next trend in Asia, there's one thing you can be 
certain of. As opportunities in Asia grow, so will Northwest's ways of getting you there. 


2 CM steer: 


BRIDGING Gf997 Northwest Airines inc 
the PAC LF LC Northwest recycles enough paper products one yrar to save 16,000 ress @ 





1-800-447-4747 / www.nwa.com 
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In far less time you can be wearing a watch 


a 


}} , > > } } f 
powered by our nearest star. Pulsar Solar. The most 


ays 


, ’ , , 
advanced solar watch ever created, it converts power 


/ 


/ ae H Ie } : Peis ey Me (es !} 
from any light in mere seconds. And it works up to six months m total darkness on a full charge. 


, 1) } ; dai ~ } } ; 
Elegantly styled for men and women, just SI50 Pulsar Solar, the star of solar tec hnology 
1OOA 


ium, 100M (WR) 


Available at JCPENNEY 
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Starlight 





travels 











thousands 
of years 
before 
. reaching 
Earth. 7 : 


Wh a ' 


. n 
wait? 


PULSAR 
SOLAR 


DISCOVER YOUR OWN STAR 
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PRESENTS 







Our 
HOLIDAY 
Memories 








pw ow 





OUR HOLIDAY MEMORIES premieres across the country this holiday 
season. Enjoy seasonal menus, decorating tips, gift-giving ideas, and 
holiday festivities for the entire family. 


Check our web site at hetp://pathfinder.com/sl or the December issue of 
SOUTHERN LIVING for listings of broadcast dates and times in your area. 
Create lasting memories of the season with an exceptional gift from 
the experts on holiday traditions and entertaining. 
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SPONSORED BY: 
Hidden Valley Ranch Dip * Fresh Step Cat Litter * Pine-Sol * Clorox Automatic Toilet Bowl Cleaner 
Brita * Pier 1 Imports * Mrs. Tea™ * Ice Tea Pot * French’s French Fried Onions 
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If there was a problem with your car, you'd get it fixed. In fact, if 





you're like most guys, you probably go a step further and schedule 
your car for preventative maintenance — regularly. It's important. 
So why not take care of yourself the same way? Well, that’s the idea 
behind the Men's Health Center at Columbia Metropolitan Hospital. 
We're the first full-service service station for men. We specialize in 


preventative care as well as advanced corrective procedures for 









hernias, cataracts/retinas, prostates, impotency, orthopaedic injuries 
~ and even the basics like ear, nose and throat. Problems 
many guys experience at least once during their lifetimes. 


So whether you're a brand new Porsche or a refurbished 


The first full-service service station for men. 
For an appointment or consultation 
call 404-350-6837 


Exit 107 






Columbia 
Metropolitan 
Hospital 


Howell Mill Rd 


Moores Ma Ra © COLUMBIA Metropolitan Hospital 


© 1997, Columbia/HCA Healthcare Corporation Healthcare has never worked like this before 
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Of Bulls and Boites 


EFORE I COULD POLISH MY THEORY ON WHY THE 

stock market went down so precipitously, the stock 

market went back up again. This sort of thing has 

happened to me before. I sometimes think most 

people go about their business with no considera- 

tion at all for those of us who have to provide theo- 
ries for explaining absolutely everything. 

Last year, for instance, I spent a lot of time on a theory de- 
signed to explain why Kenneth Starr had decided to quit as the 
Whitewater special prosecutor. It was 
based on the possibility that Starr, like 
many of the rest of us, had awakened 
one morning and been struck with the 
disquieting realization that he’d com- 
pletely forgotten what the original 
Whitewater crime was supposed to 
have been. Then Starr decided not to 
quit after all. My only consolation was 
the thought that with so many investi- 
gations of Bill Clinton going on, some- 
day I'll probably be able to rework the 
theory and apply it to someone else. 

I hated to give up the stock-mar- 
ket theory I was working on. It was 
based on the premise that investors gradually lost confidence 
in the market by patronizing New York City restaurants. In 
pricey New York restaurants these days, there are two types 
of patrons whose presence—almost always in packs—can 
make a diner who’s celebrating a special occasion wonder 
what would have been so bad about just making do with Chi- 
nese takeout. One type consists of men dressed all in black— 
a group the New York Press, a downtown weekly, has called 
the “Comme des Knuckleheads crowd,” after a downtown 








store called Comme des Garcons, which specializes in black = 
clothing for wannabe hipsters. The Comme des Knuckle- i 
heads usually remain clustered in a mob at the bar, since they = 
are hoping to be joined by models late in the evening, and 
models don’t actually eat. 

The second type is from Wall Street. The party tends to ; 
consist of maybe eight youngish men in identical dark suits. 
They take a table and drape their suit jackets over their chair- 
backs so that their red suspenders can be displayed. Then they 
wave around thick cigars as they shout 
at each other at trading-pit volume 
about what brand of single-malt Scotch 
they prefer. 

Don’t forget that the bull market 
has coincided with—helped to cause, in 
fact—a golden era in New York that has 
brought more and more visitors to the 
city and thus to the city’s restaurants. 
According to my theory, it must have 
eventually dawned on a critical mass of 
diners (many of them already in a state 
ofirritation from having had to shoulder 
their way past a mob of noisy Knuckle- 
heads at the bar) that if the bozos in red 
suspenders across the room were in charge on Wall Street, the 
system had to be deeply flawed. Panic naturally followed. 

I was still working out the kinks in the theory when the 
market bounced back. Naturally, I was pleased to see people 
get their nest eggs back, even if it meant the abandonment of 
my theory. And I wouldn’t want to see the guys with red sus- 
penders lose so much money that they started hurling them- 
selves out windows. On the other hand, what if they lost just 
enough money that they had to start eating at home? a 
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HOME & AWAY HI-TEST THEN & NOW 





Subscriber copies of 
December's Redbook December's Redbook 


are nice and tasteful 


Newsstand copies of 
are nice and tasty 


NOT UP TO SPEED Teens 
+ cars = danger. One 
reason: a recent study 
shows that 30 states use 
drivers’ manuals more 
difficult to read than the 
average high school 
textbook. The states with 
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Gavin MacLeod helps MacLeod helps impo- 
Love Boaters get iton tent guys get it going 








To start with, we got a 200 mega-ton inferno 
on a disc the size of a CD. 

DVD. The digital technology that delivers a picture 
that’s up to 3 times sharper than VHS and a million 
times more devastating. Toshiba DVD fires off such 
intense video because it has an amped-up pixel reso- 
lution of 720x480 and ColorStream™ video output. 
In other words, pow. 


As well as extremely explosive features. 
Toshiba DVD has all the boom-bam features. Like the 
ability to stop even the biggest explosion with the 
best pause functions 
ever. And viewing 
options like wide-screen = 
16:9 aspect ratio. And = — 

because DVD uses a disc and a laser there is no 
rewinding and never any loss of picture quality. 


And audio that will bring down the house. 
With Dolby®Digital (AC3) 5.1 Surround Sound, you 
hear everything, everywhere. The screams 
in front of you. The destruction behind 
you. The chaos all around you. What's 
even more startling is that Toshiba DVD 
can play all your favorite music CDs 


With more movies than you could shake a 
stick of dynamite at. There are already over 400 
movies available on DVD to rent or own, The hottest 
action movies. The coolest sci-fi flicks. The mega 
blockbusters. They're all on DVD 


So turn off the lights. Nuke the popcorn. Put on 


your protective head gear. DVD is here DvD 


In Touch with Tomorrow “ain: 
TOSHIBA ST 


1.800.346.6672 WWW. DVDWB.COM 
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Born and Bred on 
The World Wide Web 


REPARING FOR JUNIOR’S ARRIVAL 
p::... a diaper load of questions: 
Bottle or nipple? Thumb or pacifier? 
Cloth or disposable? For answers, just 
click on BabyCenter.com, a new Website 
i Ng for parents-to-be with a due-date 
‘ 4 % calculator and tips from baby 
. ’ ® doc T. Berry Brazelton. Best of 
all: the baby-namer database of 
5,000 given names, from Anglo- 
Saxon to Yoruban, searchable by 
gender, origin and popularity. A Gaelic 
name that starts with B? No problem: 
Blaine. Here’s hoping your Yoruban baby 
isn’t Aina: a “complicated delivery.” 
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Luddites Nix Laptops 
On U.S. Senate Floor 


HE 21ST CENTURY WILL HAVE TO TAKE 
T: backseat to Senate tradition. That’s 
the lesson Senator Mike Enzi (R., 
Wyo.) learned last week when his request 

to bring a computer to the floor for note 
taking was soundly 
rejected by the 
Rules Committee. 
“We didn’t start out 
with laptops,” says 
chairman John 
Warner (R., Va.), 
“and I don’t think 
we'll see the day.” 
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To morph Bill's moptop, we scanned in his 
mug, pulled a few styles off Cosmo's hair 
palette and used the highlighter brush to 
add a goatee. Gelled or grunged? You decide. 


Virtual Spa: 
From Geek to Chic 


HIS IS PROBABLY NOT WHAT BILL GATES 
Te in mind when he promised that 

computers would change the way we 
live, work and play. Cosmopolitan magazine's 
new Virtual Makeover CD-ROM ($39.99) may 
be geared to women looking for a quick, 
noncommittal way to experiment with their 
hair and makeup, but it’s being sold by Sega 
Soft as a coed toy. And once America’s proto- 
geek sees what a good stylist can do to spruce 
up his look (those bangs! that pallor!), we're 
sure it will find a home on his hard drive. 











: GEARED UP DATA POINT 
CASH 'N’ CARRY Harried NO LIES Look out, SEINFELD WANNABES Walter Mossberg and 
investors out to lunch cantrack Lava Lamp. The Stephen Manes may be among the best-known 
the market's madness with —_Truth.Seeker ($149, tech journalists in print, but that doesn’t mean 
Wireless Wall Street ($90, Sharper Image) their new public-TV show, Digital Duo (airing 
Digital DJ/Sharp). The palm- —_ may steal the prize 2 this fall), will succeed—especially since geek TV 
. top pager serves up real-time _for the most far- 5 shows aren't exactly nipping at Jerry’s heels. 
= stock and market info, plus out, or farfetched, 5 Dania tale 
é radio, traffic and desktop sculpture. : vie ae ae Commnction Wich 
3 Sports. Digital circuitry 3 Site Central Web Stuff CNN CNN 
g detects stress ina : M Scifi Scifi CNBC 
: supplicant’s voice, é =a == ow al wi 
flashing red for Seinfeld 005 .006 .006 .013 .013 
prevarication, 20.3 million | Number of homes as a fraction of a Seinfeld* 
green for honesty. households *hwerage number of households per telecast 
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Ram |X) The New Dodge 





The truck that changed the rules was already fore- 
most in available payload and towing. And now 





























Ram Quad Cab's four doors open 
to the roomiest interior of any 
extended cab,’ a newly redesigned 
instrument panel and a new, standard 

passenger-side airbag. 





Dodge Ram has won Strategic Vision's Total 


Quality Award™ for “Best Ownership Experience” 


in a Full-Size Pickup, three years in a row. 
For more info, call 1-SO00-4-A-DODGE 
or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 


Dodge Ram is fourmost in accessibility. 
Introducing the new Ram Quad Cab™... 
the industry's first and only four-door, 

extended-cab pickup. 





Building 
better bodies 

through 
computers—our 
new four-door aS 
Quadhasthe =" 
same structural soundness 

as our two-door Club. 


Nothing matches the powerful line of 
Magnum engines, with a V-6, a choice of 
two V-8s, the largest, most powerful gas 

engine on the market—a 
300-horsepower V-10 aa 
and a Cummins 
Turbo Diesel 
that delivers 
more torque 
than any 
other diesel 
you can buy. 











A promise to teach you the value of standing up for what you believe in. 
A promise I'll remember it’s never too early in the day to eat ice cream. 


A promise to watch over you now and always. 


We help you keep your promises.” For more than 145 years, people across America have relied on us to insure 
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DIED. ANTON SZANDOR LAVEY, 67, melo- 

; dramatic founder of the Church of Satan 

4 who played the devil onscreen; of pul- 

monary edema; in San Francisco. The 

role stuck; LaVey kept a pet tarantula 
and roamed the streets in a black cape. 






§ DIED. BARON EDMOND DE 
\ ROTHSCHILD, 71, banker- 
benefactor; of emphyse- 
ma; in Geneva. The scion 


oversaw operations in 
Paris and Geneva and gave away much 
of what he made, most often to Israel. 


DIED. SIR ISAIAH BERLIN, 88, British his- 
torian-philosopher of awesome erudi- 
tion; in Oxford, England. The son of a 
Jewish timber merchant, Berlin became 
one of Oxford University’s most eminent 
thinkers. His essays still dazzle, whether 
ruminating on determinism in Histori- 
cal Inevitability, updating Mill in Two 
Concepts of Liberty or exploring Tol- 
stoy’s conflicted nature in The Hedge- 
hog and the Fox. (See eulogy, below.) 


ANDANSON—SYGMA 


DIED. VICTOR MILLS, 100, ingenious engi- 
neer who changed babies—and parent- 
ing—forever with the invention of the 
first mass-marketed disposable diaper; in 
Tucson, Ariz. Mills used his granddaugh- 
ter as a guinea pig for the innovation that 
ushered in the throwaway culture. Hired 
by Procter & Gamble in 1926, he also 
worked on such household staples as 
Ivory soap and Pringles. 





of the banking dynasty | 
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REVEALED. The identity of HELEN CATH- 
CART, elusive royal biographer; follow- 
ing the death of her loyal assistant 
HAROLD ALBERT; in Midhurst, England. 
Cathcart, it turns out, was really Albert— 
clothed in literary drag to woo his pre- 
dominantly female readership. Albert 
educated himself by reading, escaping 
a Dickensian childhood—absent father, 
reviled stepfather—to write Her Majes- 
ty, Prince Charles and other genteel ac- 
counts of royal life. 


UNPLUGGED. MARS 
PATHFINDER lander 
and its plucky rover $O- 
JOURNER; following a 
Sept. 27 blackout, prob- 
ably brought on by exposure to the cold 
Martian elements. During their four- 
month tenure, the lander and rover 
transmitted more than 16,550 pictures. 








4.7%: The new unemployment rate, 
announced last Friday 


24: The number of years it has been 
since the rate was that low 


$2 million: estimated 
\,_ amount paid by the U.S. 
for each of 21 Soviet-era 


y} 


) 


MiG-29 fighter jets bought this year 
from Moldova 


$46 million: Amount the U.S. 


spent this year on each of six new F-15 
fighter jets (the closest thing to a MiG) 


57%: Percentage of U.S. teens who 
in 1997 say they dated someone of an- 
other race 


17%: Percentage of U.S. teens who in 
1980 said they dated someone of an- 
other race 


A 

( Y; 66%: Percentage of off-year 
New Jersey gubernatorial 
elections since 1950 that have 
predicted which party would 


. capture the White House in the next 
* presidential election 


42%: Percentage of off-year Virginia 
gubernatorial elections that have done 
the same 
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BOOKISH BON VIVANT Spending time in the presence 
of Sir Isaiah Berlin was daunting for several reasons. 
Here was a man who was known and admired by a Who's 
Who of the 20th century: Einstein, Freud, Picasso, 
Churchill, Nehru. And then there was his conversation, 
which tumbled forth with amazing rapidity—he was once 
clocked at 400 words a minute—all of it gargled through 
the remaining traces of his childhood Latvian. When 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan proposed Berlin 
for knighthood in 1957, the PM suggested that the honor 
might be deserved “for talking.” 
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Fortunately, Sir Isaiah in print was more comprehensible than in 





person. Although the Oxford philosopher was casual about 
his writings—he never attempted a major book—his 
lectures and scholarly papers, including Russian Thinkers 
and Against the Current, established Berlin's reputation as 
a formidably learned defender of liberal values. His most 
famous and influential essay, The Hedgehog and the Fox 
(1953), divided humankind into those who have one big 
idea and those who have many smaller ones. Berlin's 
hedgehogs included Plato and Dante; among the foxes he 
named Aristotle and Shakespeare. Although too modest to 


make such a claim for himself, Sir Isaiah was one of the century's 
most eminent foxes. 


—By Paul Gray 





By Elizabeth Bland, M.M. Buechner, Daniel Eisenberg, Lisa Granatstein, Tam Gray, Anita Hamilton, Janice Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Megan Rutherford 
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A DURABLE MYSTIQUE: 
Despite three decades 
of ugly revelations, the 
J.F.K. myth persists, 

— 
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Whats leftofthe ip 
Kennedy mythtakes | 3% 
a hit from a big- 
bucks expose. But Sy 
Hersh’s tell-all is 
short on evidence 


By RICHARD LACAYO 
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F YOU EVER HAPPEN TO GET YOUR OWN PRESIDENTIAL; 
library, here’s the kind of scene you won't want in the’ 
archives: : 

April 6, 1960. Senator John F. Kennedy, the wealthy* 
and magnetic sex machine whom the Democrats will: 
soon make their candidate for the presidency, is at home? 
in Georgetown having dinner with his friend Bill: 
Thompson and the delectable Judith Campbell, later to 
be known as Judith Campbell Exner. Kennedy's wife Jacque- 
line, pregnant with John Jr., is out of town. 

After dinner Kennedy turns to Campbell and asks her to 
help him set up a meeting with an acquaintance of hers, 
“Sam Flood,’ who is actually the Mafia boss Sam Giancana. 
“I'd be happy to,” she tells him. “Why?” Kennedy’s reply is 
wonderfully straightforward. “Well, 

I think he 





can help 

me with the campaign.” Next he 

asks if she would mind conveying a little package to Gian- 

cana in Chicago. It turns out to be a satchel full of cash, maybe 

$250,000, in hundred-dollar bills. Would it be safe to transport 

so much money? asks the awestruck young woman. The next 

President of the United States of America is both cryptic and 
to the point: “You're better off without knowing.” 

Toto, I don’t think we're in Camelot anymore. Where we are 
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is in The Dark Side of Camelot, a warts-and- 
more-warts portrait of Kennedy by Pulitzer- 
prizewinning investigative reporter Sey- 
mour Hersh. This time Hersh has tackled a 
Kennedy mystique that for years has been 
subject to intense demystification. One after 
another, the books have grown nastier and 
dug deeper into J.F.K.’s extramarital affairs, 
his concealed health history, his suspected 
dealings with mobsters and the ways in 
which his father’s money and connections 
smoothed his path to the top. All the same, 
The Dark Side of Camelot is the most unre- 
lenting compendium of accusations against 
him ever assembled by a prominent writer. 

Hersh opens the book with a descrip- 
tion of Robert Kennedy, his brother's keep- 
er, in the first hours after the President's as- 
sassination, ordering someone to scour the 
White House for incriminating files and se- 
cret tape recordings before they fall into the 
hands of Lyndon Johnson. What does he 
want to keep secret? In Hersh’s book, it’s 
Jack’s long-rumored first marriage, the 
Mob contacts that helped him steal the 
1960 election, and his history of health prob- 
lems, including years of venereal disease. 
Then there was his real role in the murder 
of South Vietnamese leader Ngo Dinh 
Diem and in CIA attempts to kill Fidel Cas- 
tro—there’s the Mob again—as well as his 
inflated victory over Nikita Khrushchev in 
the Cuban missile crisis. Mob leader Gian- 
cana was Bobby’s first suspect in his broth- 
er’s assassination, says Hersh. He knew the 
Mafia felt betrayed because Bobby’s Justice 
Department had targeted them even after 
they had done favors for the government. 

Uncovering dirt is the job that made 
Hersh’s name. He won the Pulitzer in 1970 
for exposing the My Lai massacre in Viet- 
nam. Later he detailed the ClA campaign 
of domestic spying against Americans. He 
gained a best seller and a National Book 
Critics Circle Award with The Price of Pow- 
er: Kissinger in the Nixon White House. 
Now comes the book he hopes will be the 
capstone of his career. His publisher, Little, 
Brown—a subsidiary of Time Inc., the pub- 
lisher of this magazine—is rolling out a siz- 
able first printing of 350,000 copies. Hersh 
is bracing for the backlash from Kennedy 
loyalists—and not just from them. “I've had 
people I've known for 30 years be cold and 
angry,” he says. “It's going to be very 
tough.” If Dark Side can withstand close 
scrutiny, its portrait of J.F.K. as a menda- 
cious, Mobbed-up sex addict will be the 
crown jewel of Kennedy pathographies— 
the unmaking of the President, 1997. 

All of which is a big if. Hersh’s book 
amplifies some of the most radioactive 
stories of the Kennedy era. It also promis- 
es to nail down more than it does. Even 
that eyebrow-raising first chapter is a tease. 
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AFIRST WIFE? 


Hersh claims that J.F.K. had an ultra-brief 
first marriage to Durie Malcolm in 1947 





Sam Giancana and the President shared a 
girlfriend. Did she serve as a go-between? 
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If those dirty files exist, Hersh didn’t get 
them. Don’t look here either for a nuanced 
portrait of Kennedy’s presidency. This isn’t 
the kind of book that has much to say about 
the space program or the Alliance for 
Progress. And if the Kennedy name already 
has a cloud over it, Hersh’s book comes to 
market the same way. Before publication 
he had to remove what would have been its 
most titillating assertion—that the Presi- 
dent signed a contract agreeing to pay 
Marilyn Monroe $600,000 in hush money 
to keep quiet about their alleged (but 
much, much rumored) affair. Hersh acted 
after document experts warned him that 
the “contract” showed signs of being a 
counterfeit manufactured years after both 
Monroe and Kennedy died. 

Hersh has repudiated the Monroe pa- 
pers, saying that while he may have been 
duped at first, what matters is that he real- 
ized his mistake in time. Meanwhile, he 
has been promising that what remains of 
the book will still rock what remains of the 
Kennedy legend. The legend survives be- 
cause it was more than that. Kennedy was 
a turning point in American life, a Presi- 
dent who restarted the nation’s psychic en- 
gines and successfully brought the U.S. 
through some of the worst predicaments of 
the cold war. All the immensities of the lat- 
er 1960s—Vietnam, the racial transforma- 
tion of America and the erstwhile youth 
revolution—were set in motion during his 
presidency. That same complicated stature 
makes him a legitimate target for the 
grinding inquiries of real historians. It also 
makes him a natural one for the mud balls 
of less scrupulous commentators. 

So which is Hersh? Despite the pre- 
publication hype, most of his claims have 
been reported before. To many of them 
Hersh adds some further bit of substantia- 


| tion or at least some suggestive new tidbit. 


If anyone still doubts that Kennedy was a 
one-man Roman orgy, Hersh’s chapter on 
his most reckless adulteries will be useful 
reading. And although historians like 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who was a member 
of Kennedy's inner circle, insist that it is 
“an exercise in political fantasy,” Hersh 
helps elaborate stories that Chicago Mob 
leader Giancana helped deliver Illinois to 
the Democrats in 1960. He says the support 
came largely by helping get out the vote 
among the rank-and-file in Mob-controlled 
unions and through “campaign contribu- 
tions from the corrupt Teamsters Union 
pension fund.” G. Robert Blakey, a Mafia 
expert and former federal prosecutor, con- 
firmed to TimME what he told Hersh—that 
FBI bugs picked up Mob conversations 
about the deal. “The substance of it was that 
money went to the campaign through [Joe 
Kennedy],” says Blakey. “There was an ex- 





Hersh maintains that Kennedy's 
reckless extramarital pursuits 
might have made him vulnerable to 
blackmail: clockwise from left, 
Ellen Rometsch was suspected by 
the FBI of having been an East 
German spy; Judith Exner had 
Mob connections; Pamela Turnure 
was the First Lady’s press 
secretary; artist Alicia Darr denied 
ever receiving money from the 
Kennedys; and Marilyn Monroe 





pectation [by the mobsters that] life would 
be better because of it.” 

But Hersh is also willing to put testimo- 
ny, hearsay and speculation into close prox- 
imity to one another, then declare that they 
add up to fact. So Hersh says Joe Kennedy 
clandestinely poured $2 million into the 
West Virginia primary that clinched the De- 
mocratic nomination for his son. The entire 
Democratic outlay for the national cam- 
paign in 1960 has been estimated at around 
$10 million. But while Hersh tells a number 
of stories about money being handed 


around—all of them interesting, some of 


them plausible—he never explains how he 
arrived at that whopping figure. Charles Pe- 
| ters, editor in chief of the Washington 
| Monthly, who chaired the Kennedy cam- 
| paign in West Virginia’s Kanawha County, 


says he was interviewed five times for the 
book. He says that when he tried to argue 
that the $2 million figure made no sense, 
“Hersh just kept yelling, “Bullshit, bullshit!’ 
He just wasn't listening.” 

As the “what ifs” of one page become 
the self-evident conclusions of a few pages 
later, large leaps of judgment—on the 1960 
election, Vietnam and the Bay of Pigs—are 
made from shaky perches. And while it’s 


true that muckrakers have to find a lot of 
their informants in the muck, some of 


Hersh’s most sensational claims come from 
sources who have had trouble with the law 
or, like Exner, have told different versions 
of the same stories in the past. He some- 
times acknowledges those problems in his 
text but nonethelesss doesn’t hesitate to 
put faith in what those people tell him. 
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THE GOLDEN ERA 
@ After J.F.K’s death, the first 
wave of Kennedy books tended to 
be sentimental and celebratory to 
the point of hagiography. Robert 
Kennedy’s memoir of the Cuban 
missile crisis marks the end of this 
period: the fawning tone is gone 
but the President is still 
the hero 
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In a few cases, credible sources for his 
book who were contacted by TIME say 
Hersh’s account of their stories differs 
from what they recall telling him. Hersh 
writes that during Kennedy's presidency, a 
Secret Service agent brought “sexually ex- 
plicit photographs of a naked President 
with various paramours” to be framed at 
the Washington art gallery of Sidney Mick- 
elson. In some pictures, Hersh says, J.F.K. 
appears among a group of people wearing 
masks, But Mickelson now insists that 
what he described to Hersh was just two 
pictures of three masked figures in a bed 
with the covers pulled up to their neck. 
He never told Hersh that the President 
was among them, he says, and in any case, 
none of the shots were sexually explicit. 
“Absolutely not,” he told Time. “There 


The First Revisionist Era (1971-’79) 


The Conspiracy Era (1965-93) 


ASSASSINATION 


@ The first books about the 
assassination tried to reconstruct 
the events, either exhaustively or, 
in the case of Mark Lane’s book, 
skeptically. 

The Death of a President 

by William Manchester 

The Day Kennedy Was Shot 

by Jim Bishop 

The Official Report 

of the Warren Commission 

Rush to Judgment by Mark Lane 
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wasn't any picture of anybody naked there.” 

Then there’s Charles Spalding, a long- 
time friend of Kennedy's who told Hersh 
that J.F.K.’s long-rumored first marriage to 
Palm Beach socialite Durie Malcolm was a 
fact. Though stories surfaced in the press in 
1961, reporters could find no record of the 
marriage then. The Kennedy camp denied 
that it had happened. Malcolm continues 
to do the same. Spalding told Hersh that 
the ultra-brief marriage, perhaps an 
overnight sensation, did indeed take place, 
in early 1947. At Kennedy's request, says 
Hersh, Spalding, with the help of a lawyer, 
removed records of the marriage, presum- 
ably from Palm Beach County courthouse. 

Spalding reconfirmed for TIME that 
the marriage, which he calls “a childish 
scamp,” actually took place. He disputes a 
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The Kennedy Imprisonment 


My Story 
Jackie Oh! 


A Woman Named Jackie 
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significant detail in another part of the 
book, the now much reduced portion deal- 
ing with Marilyn Monroe. Hersh writes 
that in 1960, on an occasion when Monroe 
was binging on alcohol and pills, Spalding 
went to Los Angeles at J.F.K.’s request “to 
make sure she was O.K.—that is, to make 
sure that Monroe did not speak out of 
turn.” Spalding confirms the trip but em- 
phatically denies that it was in any way in- 
tended to keep her quiet. “I don’t think I 
would have gone on that basis,” he says. 
Most of Hersh’s notes for those inter- 
views, examined by TIME, closely match 
the accounts he offers in his book. He 
warns in his book that Spalding suffers 
from “short-term-memory which 
was apparent in his interview with TIME. 
Hersh now says he has sources beyond 


k ISS, . 
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Mickelson for the photograph story, 
though he doesn’t explain why those 
sources are not identified in the book. 

Hersh’s methods and conclusions have 
been controversial. He’s a volcanic man, 
one who doesn’t flinch at shouting through 
the phone at a reluctant informant. Hersh 
has had second thoughts about some of his 
sources. For his book The Samson Option, 
about Israel's nuclear-weapons program, 
he depended on Ari Ben-Menashe, a for- 
mer Israeli intelligence officer with a pen- 
chant for intricate tales. But a story in the 
November Vanity Fair quotes Hersh as 
now saying that Ben-Menashe “lies like 
people breathe.” 

Hersh’s chapter on Exner is typical of 
the book. Most of the Georgetown dinner 
scene with her and Kennedy appeared in a 
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Nostalgia 
(1995-present) 


JACKIE AND CAMELOT NOSTALGIA 


@ The death of Jacqueline Onassis 
provoked a new interest in het 

and her relationship with her first 
husband. It also brought on 
of nostalgia for ].F.K. and the 
Camelot era 


a kind 
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1988 PEOPLE magazine story by Kitty Kel- 
ley, a piece acknowledged by Hersh in his 
frustratingly brief notes on sources at the 
end of his book. (Kelley's story was even 
headlined “The Dark Side of Camelot.”) 
But that big bag of money seems like a new 
touch. Exner told Time she did not reveal 
it to Kelley because Kelley became irritat- 
ed with her during an interview and 
walked out. Hersh supplies a corroborating 
witness, Martin E. Underwood, “a political 
operative for [the late Chicago mayor] 
Richard Daley,” who says he was assigned 
to watch over Exner from a distance during 
her train trip to Chicago, and saw her hand 
the money over to Giancana. 

Kennedy's compulsive womanizing is 
of consequence not only for what it says 
about his character but also because it 


could have made him vulnerable to black- 
mail. Hersh suggests that it did, but never 
produces convincing proof. Why did 
Kennedy name Johnson as his running 
mate, despite Robert Kennedy's distaste for 
Johnson? Many historians have concluded 
that it was pure political calculation: John- 
son could deliver Texas. Hersh thinks it was 
blackmail. He says that during a closed- 
door meeting with Kennedy, Johnson may 
have threatened to disclose J.F.K.’s dirty 
laundry, though Hersh doesn’t know which 
laundry or even whether Johnson had any- 
thing on Kennedy at all. His main source? 
The late Hyman Raskin, a little-known 
Chicago lawyer and Democratic political 
operative. In interviews and an unpub- 
lished memoir, Raskin says that Kennedy 
had settled on Missouri Senator Stuart 


Symington as his running mate until John- 
son and Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
pulled him into that mysterious meeting. 

Raskin’s claim is seconded by Clark 
Clifford, the longtime Washington power 
broker, who tells Hersh he served as 
Kennedy's go-between with Symington. 
Later, says Clifford, Kennedy told him he 
was forced to accept Johnson. But black- 
mail is a badly stretched conclusion for an 
author who has so little hard evidence to go 
on—and who paints Johnson in other parts 
of the book as ignorant of Kennedy’s hid- 
den undertakings. 

When Hersh takes on Kennedy’s for- 
eign policy, he runs into the same kind of 
problems. Kennedy loyalists argue that 
J.F.K. was no more than an interested by- 
stander in the CIAcampaign to murder 
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Hugh Sidey 


BUSY IN BED, BUT ALSO IN BERLIN 
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].E.K. was also the President who guided the nation away from nuclear war 


HE GIFTED AND NATURALLY CHARMING JOHN KENNEDY 

was born into a wealthy family with a gnawing ambi- 

tion to be embraced by the American élite. It cast him 

in torment between his open instincts for sex and 
power and his refined grasp of honorable service in a dan- 
gerous world. 

Kennedy never resolved the conflict—nor 
have we, nor will we. He was a driven philan- 
derer at one moment. In the next he was a 
grand romantic who, with insight, eloquence 
and wit, sought a place among the legends 
Winston Churchill, Charles de Gaulle and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Perhaps he found his text for this com- 
partmentalized life in the book The Young 
Melbourne, which he once told me was his fa- 
vorite. It is the story of William Lamb, Queen 
Victoria's early Prime Minister, who presided 
at the height of the British Empire. It de- 
scribes a world in which the young British 
aristocracy served brilliantly in Parliament, fi- 
nance and the military during the weekdays 
but then romped through each other's bed- 
rooms on the weekends. They seized what 
they wanted—women, land and office. 

We recently got the transcripts of the Kennedy tapes 
from the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, and there Kennedy is 
the serene leader who guides the nation away from nuclear 
conflict. He is the man with the best grasp of how wars arise 
from miscalculation and weakness, the man who turns 
aside his bellicose warriors. Now we have Seymour Hersh 
and his book The Dark Side of Camelot, an exhausting cat- 
alog of Kennedy’s alleged sexual indulgences, cover-ups 





The President kept his cool 
with his Soviet foe Khrushchev 


and unlicensed use of family wealth to buy his office. But 
there has been—and there is in the Hersh account—some- 
thing incomplete and unsettling. Kennedy was President in 
a dangerous time, and while there was plenty of circum- 
stantial evidence that he was busy with extramarital ad- 
ventures, he was also busy with Berlin, Cuba, Vietnam, 
nuclear disarmament, the moon shot, racial 
= upheavals and the American economy. Hersh 
and his fraternity of investigative reporters 
have served this nation well. But there is a 
dark side even in their business, particularly 
in our age of star-driven, megabuck contracts 
in books and television. 

Too often these days, investigators come 
= to act like and resemble those they investi- 
* gate—people who are swayed by money, 
willing to use any means to their ends, se- 
cretive and conspiratorial, convinced of their 
superior intelligence and rectitude, unable 
to see anything around them but evil. It all 
seems to swell and consume everything be- 
fore them. Can the presidency be that de- 
praved and it go unnoticed? 

I recall during the Kennedy years, when 
the first stories of his sexual exploits began to 
surface, that Milton Berle’s wife arrived in Washington 
from Hollywood and asked what in the world was going on 
in the White House. “If all of the women who claim to have 
slept with Kennedy are telling the truth, he would not have 
strength enough to lift a teacup, let alone deal with 
Khrushchev.” Women or not, Kennedy dealt pretty well 
with Khrushchev, and that may be the larger reason why 
Camelot will not fade away. 5 
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Castro. But during the failed Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion, Hersh writes, Kennedy was in fact 
expecting that Castro would be quickly as- 
sassinated by Giancana’s men. His fateful 
decision to abandon the whole thing was 
the abrupt consequence of his getting the 
news that the Cuban leader was still alive. 

It has long been known that some of 
the invasion planners were plotting to have 
Castro killed. “Assassination was intended 
to reinforce the plan,” as the late c1a official 
Richard Bissell coolly put it in a 1984 article 
in the quarterly Diplomatic History. Was 
Kennedy one of the planners who were in 
on the murder plot? Perhaps, but to be sure 
of that, it helps to be persuaded by Hersh’s 
attempts earlier in the book to prove that 
Kennedy “must have” been in communica- 
tion with Giancana—or at least that he was 
briefed before the 1960 elec- 
tion by Bissell or c1a Director 
Allen Dulles about the covert 
operations in Cuba approved 
by Dwight Eisenhower. Like 
Richard Nixon, Hersh be- 
lieves Kennedy must have 
been, but Dark Side never 
proves it. 

Hersh argues that the 
Kennedy brothers were the 
U.S. government's “strongest 
advocates” of cla plans to kill 
Castro, not merely dispas- 
sionate judges of tough-guy 
talk from the spy shop. After 
the Bay of Pigs, Hersh writes, 
“the necessity of Castro’s 
death became a presidential 
obsession.” Former cia Di- 
rector Richard Helms told 
much the same story in 1975 
to the Church committee, 
the Senate body investigat- 
ing CiA shenanigans. Samuel 
Halpern, onetime executive 
officer of the c1A’s Task Force 
W, an enterprise charged 
with the single mission of 
killing Castro, says the 
Kennedy brothers wanted 
Castro dead “for personal rea- 
sons—because the family name was be- 
smirched by the Bay of Pigs.” 

Hersh suggests that Kennedy de- 
serves some of the blame for triggering 
the Cuban missile crisis because of his 
secret plotting against Castro, which the 
Cuban leader knew about, even if most 
Americans did not. “The overriding de- 
ceit—one that still distorts the history of 
those 13 days—was the absolute determi- 
nation of Jack and Bobby Kennedy to con- 
ceal their campaign to assassinate Castro 
and destroy his regime,” Hersh writes. 
“Kennedy did not dare tell the full story 


of the Soviet missiles in Cuba, because it 
was his policies that brought the weapons 
there.” This is an interesting theory, but 
it's plucked out of thin air. Hersh goes on 
to argue that amid the “fanaticism” exhib- 
ited by both J.F.K. and Castro, only 
Khrushchev had the level-headedness to 
end this game of nuclear chicken by offer- 
ing to pull the missiles from Cuba in ex- 
change for Kennedy's pledge not to in- 
vade. In fact, as recently released tapes 
reveal, Kennedy was very level-headed 
himself and pushed the strategy of trading 
in Jupiter missiles in Turkey in order to 
defuse the crisis. In the book, Hersh turns 
this around and treats this deal (which, by 
the way, was acknowledged in 1987 by 
Kennedy’s Secretary of State, Dean Rusk) 
as shocking. 


Photo ops showing the President with a 
passel of Kennedy kids at the Hyannis Port 
compound have nurtured the Camelot story 
Swinging to the other side of the globe, 
Hersh alleges that J.F.K. knew that South 
Vietnam's President, Ngo Dinh Diem, and 
his brother would be assassinated as a con- 
sequence of the Washington-approved 
coup that toppled Diem in 1963. Hersh’s 
smoking gun is the fact that Kennedy sum- 
moned former Air Force General Edward 
G. Lansdale, an ex-CIA operative who had 


been involved in the U.S. assassination 
plots against Castro, and asked if he would 
go to Saigon and help “get rid” of Diem. 
Lansdale says he turned down the Presi- 
dent’s invitation. Was Kennedy making a 
thinly veiled request for Diem’s head? 
Historian Schlesinger makes the pertinent 
point: “When politicians talk about getting 
rid of someone, this does not mean they 
want to murder them.” 

Journalism is often called the first, 
rough draft of history. In some ways The 
Dark Side of Camelot is just that. Hersh has 
done the spadework that the writing of his- 
tory requires, but it also requires judgment, 
prudence and a willingness to be satisfied 
sometimes with ambiguous conclusions 
when human nature (and the best-seller 
list) prefers the comfort of certainties. 





Hersh writes with the passion and 
single-mindedness of an investigator. He 


| wants us to believe that he reached to the 


hidden heart of the matter with just about 


| every thrust he made into Kennedy territo- 


ry. To a reader who gets to his last page, it 
doesn’t often feel that way. The full story of 
John Kennedy is still being built out of intri- 
cate pieces. Dark Side adds a few more of 
them. But both the man and the book should 
come with a label that reads FURTHER AS- 
SEMBLY REQUIRED.—Reported by Adam Cohen, 
Ratu Kamilani, Elizabeth Rudulph/New York and 
Michael Duffy and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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DARK SIDE 


CAMELOT 


HERSH 


FFORTS TO EXPOSE WHAT SEYMOUR 

Hersh calls the dark side of Camelot be- 

gan even before the idea of an American 
Camelot was born. On the day John 
Kennedy died, the best-selling nonfiction 
book in the U.S. was, as it had been for sev- 
eral months, Victor Lasky’s J.F.K.: The 
Man and the Myth, a withering attack on 
the character and competence of the Pres- 
ident. The attacks have continued, and es- 
calated, ever since—in books by historians; 
in memoirs of friends, associates and ac- 
quaintances of Kennedy and his family; in 
gossip columns and tabloids; and at times 
in official documents belatedly released. 
Together, these revelations form a tawdry 
counterpoint to the much brighter images 
that continue to dominate Kennedy’s pop- 
ular reputation. Against the heroic, roman- 
tic vision of Kennedy as a brilliant young 
superman stands the picture of an ir- 
responsible libertine who bought his 
way into the presidency and then 
shamelessly abused it. 

Somewhere between these two 
images lies the truth. But no one 
should expect to find it in Hersh’s 
embarrassing book, which recycles 
virtually every accusation ever lev- 
eled at Kennedy, adds very little of 
consequence to what we already 
know, and presents it all with a 
heavy-handed sensationalism that 
the contents of the book fail to justify. 
From beginning to end Hersh makes 
dramatic claims (“They have kept 
their silence—until now”; “Until this 
book it has not been known ...”), only 
to present either modestly amplified 
versions of familiar stories or inflam- 
matory disclosures for which he has 
no adequate evidence. 

Much has been written about 
Kennedy’s squalid covert sex life, his 
reckless association with men and 
women tied to organized crime, his 
father’s uninhibited use of family 
money to oil Jack’s political career, 
his family’s extraordinary efforts to 
hide the truth about themselves and 
manipulate the press into cooperat- 
ing with them in that effort. Hersh 
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= ONE HISTORIAN’S VIEW: 


SHODDY WORK 


Columbia's Alan Brinkley says 
Hersh’s history is not new, and his 
fresh allegations are poorly sourced 


adds some significant new detail to all | 
these stories and many others. But he also 
offers a larger justification for returning to 
this sordid and _ oft-trod ground: 
“Kennedy's private life and personal obses- 
sions—his character—affected the affairs of 
the nation and its foreign policy far more 
than has ever been known.” Hersh’s book 
fails most conspicuously on that point. 

In describing the disastrous Bay of Pigs 
invasion of 1961, Hersh attempts to explain 
Kennedy's cancellation of a planned air 
strike in support of the landing by claiming 
the President expected Mafia figures re- 
cruited by the c1A to have assassinated Cas- 
tro before the invasion began, and pulled 
back when he discovered they had not 
done so. But he has no direct evidence that 
Kennedy ordered, or even knew of, a plan 
to assassinate Castro in 1961, and even less 
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evidence that the failure of such a plan had 
anything to do with the bombing decision. 

Hersh claims to present a “new history” 
of the Cuban missile crisis that contradicts 
previously accepted versions. But he offers 
almost nothing substantively new, other 
than an unsupported claim that Kennedy 
allowed himself to be deceived about Sovi- 
et intentions by a private, back-channel 
Kremlin source and hence delayed send- 
ing critical reconnaissance missions over 
Cuba in the fall of 1962. Hersh’s clumsy ef- 
fort to portray Kennedy’s handling of the 
crisis as reckless and politically motivated 
is a much inferior version of an intelligent, 
if controversial, argument Garry Wills pre- 
sented 15 years ago in The Kennedy Im- 
prisonment: A Meditation on Power. And 
Hersh’s argument that Kennedy deceived 
the public about his pledge not to invade 
Cuba and about his private deal to remove 
U.S. missiles from Turkey in exchange for 
the Soviet Union’s removing theirs from 
Cuba has been a familiar part of the history 
of this episode for years. 

Hersh’s account of Kennedy’s policies 
in Vietnam is perhaps the flimsiest part of 
this book. Much of what he says is well 
known: that Kennedy was deeply complic- 
it in the 1963 coup that toppled Ngo Dinh 
Diem. But Hersh insists that Kennedy not 
only approved the coup but also knew 
about and at least acquiesced in plans to 

murder Diem and his brother. His 
>; evidence for this is almost nonexis- 
tent: a cryptic, secondhand account 
of a conversation between Kennedy 
2 and cia agent Edward Lansdale, a 
. vague thirdhand account of a secret 
3 visit to Diem in 1963 by the Presi- 
> dent’s friend Torbert Macdonald, the 
unsupported speculation of officials 
* on the edges of events at the time. He 
argues that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion supported the coup because it 
had received reports that Diem was 
negotiating a settlement with North 
Vietnam, which the President feared 
would be politically damaging to him. 
Again, Hersh presents no persuasive 
evidence for this claim. 

Reading this book is a depressing 
experience. In part that is because of 
its relentless descriptions of the sor- 
did private world of the Kennedy 
presidency, a world that—although 
long familiar—never loses its capaci- 
ty to dismay. But what is even more 
depressing is to see such shoddy and 
careless arguments and such self- 
serving credulity coming from a 
celebrated investigative reporter. @ 


Alan Brinkley is a professor of Amer- 
ican history at Columbia University 














Man Behind the Mask — 


The accused Unabomber’s 


lawyers say he's 


schizophrenic, but can they use that as a defense? 


By DAVID S. JACKSON SACRAMENTO 





HEN HE ENTERS THE COURT- 
room, all conversation stops. 
Everyone stares as the man ac- 
cused of conducting an 18-year 

campaign of terror as the Unabomber 
walks to his seat. Even the prosecutors 
stop shuffling their papers to sneak a 
glance. But anyone expecting the self- 
confident strut of a killer who once 
branded his victims “dumb” and the 
FBI “a joke” will be disappointed. Ted 
Kaczynski’s courtroom demeanor is al- 
most timid. From the way he sits in his 
chair, hands folded, to the deferential be- 
havior he shows his attorneys, he moves 
with the exaggerated politeness of a guest 
who doesn’t quite know how to act in 
someone else’s home. 

Behind that placid exterior, however, 
is a stubborn defiance that could spell 
disaster for his defense. This week, as jury 
selection got under way in Sacramento, 


Calif., for his trial on federal charges of 


killing two men and _ seriously 
wounding two others with package 
bombs, Kaczynski’s defense strategy 
is in turmoil. The first public sign of 
trouble was the Harvard graduate’s 
abrupt refusal to be examined by 
prosecution psychiatrists. But TIME 
has learned that he initially resisted 
examination by even his own doc- 
tors. This stance might be endorsed 
by the “Unabomber Manifesto,” 
which denounces anyone who at- 
tempts to “control human behav- 
ior,” but it could seriously jeopardize his 
attorneys’ efforts to save his life. They had 
planned to argue that Kaczynski suffers 
from paranoid schizophrenia, which 
made him incapable of the intent neces- 
sary for him to be held legally responsible 
for the crimes. But now U.S. District 
Court Judge Garland Burrell Jr. is weigh- 
ing a prosecution request to bar all expert 
psychiatric testimony, leaving his defense 
in tatters. 

Historically, defendants who claim in- 
sanity or mental disease in federal trials 
rarely succeed. But if the jury in this case is 
allowed to hear details about paranoid 
schizophrenia, they may see some disturb- 
ing parallels with Kaczynski’s life. For ex- 
ample, psychiatrists say true schizophren- 
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ics often resist diagnosis. “They don’t like to 
think of themselves as mentally ill,” says 
Dr. Ira Glick, a professor of psychiatry at 
Stanford. “They'd think something else 
caused their problems, like bad parenting 
or bad government or too many drugs— 
anything but being labeled crazy.” Kaczyn- 
ski has lashed out at both his parents 
and government. 

The mystery illness that sent Kaczyn- 
ski to the hospital when he was only 10 
months old could take on new significance. 


Some researchers believe that schizo- 
phrenia could come from a virus that 
strikes pregnant mothers and infants, caus- 
ing brain damage that usually doesn’t be- 
come fully apparent until the teens or ear- 
ly 20s. Kaezynski’s family has said he was 
always an antisocial child and that his be- 
havior got worse as he got older. At 26, he 
abruptly resigned from a prestigious teach- 
ing post at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and dropped out of society. The 
first Unabom attack occurred three days af- 
ter his 36th birthday. 

Schizophrenia is an irreversible dis- 
ease whose symptoms can be curbed but 
not cured by drugs, according to experts. 
Is it possible for someone to suffer from 
paranoid schizophrenia and function for 
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KACZYNSKI, lower right, with fellow Merit scholars in his high school 
yearbook, was bright but antisocial, and only got worse as he got older 


18 years? Says Glick: “If you pull yourself 
out of society, live alone and are not mar- 
ried or dating, you can go a long time.” 
From their first contact with the FBI, 
the family warned that Kaczynski had 
severe mental problems. And _ three 
months after his arrest on April 3, 1996, at 
his mountainside cabin outside Lincoln, 
Mont., family attorney Anthony Bisceglie 
cited Kaczynski’s mental illness as a reason 
the government should not seek the death 
penalty. “In his correspondence, Ted pro- 
jects his own feelings of anger, depression 
and powerlessness onto society at large— 
a society of which he has never really been 
a member,” Bisceglie wrote lead pros- 
ecutor Robert Cleary. “He blames these 
ill effects on a wide variety of external 
factors, including childhood classmates, 
teachers and his family as well as the 
media, chemical and electronic mind 


















control, education, science and technology. 

For those who survived attacks by the 
Unabomber, the prospect of a trial evokes 
feelings ranging from dread to relief. Uni- 
versity of Colorado engineering professor 
John Hauser, who was an Air Force pilot and 
aspiring astronaut when he was injured in a 
May 1985 bombing at Berkeley, says the ar- 
rest of a suspect and the halt to the bombings 
meant more to him than the trial. “If having 
the trial over means that I could fly jets again 
and pursue those paths, I'd say, “Hey, great! 
Cool!’” he told Time. “But it’s not going to 
bring my hand back or the use of my arm. So 
the trial doesn’t matter all that much. I’m not 
going to regain what I’ve lost.” a 





See our Unabomber report at time.com 
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HIDDEN 
KILLERS 


These are the weapons 
Iraq intends to keep 
after the inspections end 
By BRUCE W. NELAN 








ADDAM HUSSEIN SEEMS TO 
have decided he would Q 
rather be bombed than 
inspected. Or the Iraqi dictator 

may believe he is crafty enough to avoid 
both those fates. But of the two, U.N. 
weapons inspections have obviously 
damaged him much more since the Gulf 
War than the occasional pinpricks he has 
absorbed from U.S. cruise missiles. For 
six years Saddam and his officials have 
lied, threatened and concealed every- 
thing they could to keep the U.N. Special 
Commission from finding and destroying 
Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction—nu- 
clear, chemical and biological. He still 
has some of them stashed away, but the 
inspectors were burrowing ever closer to 
the last, most secret hiding places, and 
it looked as if they would never give 
up. Hence Saddam’s decision to risk 
bombs to put the inspectors out of 
business. 

U.S. spokesmen like to say they have 
Saddam “in a box,” but this time he had 
Bill Clinton on the spot. If Iraq kept the 
inspectors from doing their jobs, how 
would the U.N. respond? Among the 
veto-holding members of the Security 
Council, Russia and France opposed using 
any more military force on Iraq, and Rus- 
sia was reluctant to tighten economic sanc- 
tions. If the Security Council did not act 
against Saddam, the U.S. could attack by it- 
self, blasting Iraq with cruise missiles again 
to avoid getting pilots killed or captured. 
But that kind of attack could turn out to be 
another pinprick, or result in civilian casu- 
alties that would infuriate U.S. allies and 
the Arab world. 

Technically, Iraq barred only Ameri- 
can members of the inspection teams from 
carrying on their work, but all the inspec- 
tors stayed off the job. Iraq took advantage 
of the hiatus, shuffling equipment around 
and blinding surveillance cameras. 

That was nothing new. The Iraqis have 











been cheating outrageously on the 
truce agreement that ended the war in 
1991. They have hidden documents, 
# moved missiles and machines, 

thwarted the inspectors with every- 

thing from rifle shots in the air to a fusil- 
lade of rotten vegetables. In spite of all 
that, the weapons experts have compiled a 
record of real achievement over the years. 
They have essentially dismantled Iraq's 
nuclear- weapons industry and accounted 
for the great majority of its Scud missiles. 
They have uncovered vast stocks of chemi- 
cal agents and have been trying hard to 
find Saddam's germ-warfare arsenal. But 
they still have a lot of work to do in all those 
categories of weapons: 


BIOLOGICAL These are the inspectors’ 
biggest worry right now. Before the Gulf 
War the Iraqis had a secret germ-weapon 
program that brewed up and tested huge 
quantities of several lethal agents, includ- 
ing 8,500 liters of anthrax, 19,000 liters of 






























U-2 SPY PLANE 

The U.N. deploys an American aircraft flown 
by an American pilot-in 380 missions so 
far-to photograph locations around Iraq, 
looking for new construction and suspicious 
activity. 


HELICOPTERS 

Supplied by Chile, they quickly shuttle 
inspectors to remote sites, countering Iraqi 
subterfuge by keeping the visits a surprise. 
They are also equipped with cameras for 
close-up photography. 


AND AIR SNIFFERS 


at 30 locations track equipment 

im back images to a monitoring 
ewise, air sniffers check the air to 
hat deadly chemicals such as 
are not being manufactured. 





botulinus and 2,500 liters of aflatoxin. 
(That's theoretically enough to kill every- 
one on earth.) They had “weaponized” 
them by loading them into bombs and 
missile warheads. Iraq claims it unilater- 
ally destroyed all those weapons after the 
war, but has never offered proof. U.N. in- 
spectors have been checking more than 
80 suspected areas for clandestine storage 
of the killer bugs and recently have been 
trying to get into presidential offices and 
Republican Guard and intelligence bases 
where some bioweapons may be con- 
cealed. Richard Butler, executive chair- 
man of the Special Commission, thinks 
the Iraqis may have raised the latest road- 
block to the inspectors because they were 
getting close to their target. 


CHEMICAL Saddam was mass-producing 
mustard gas and nerve gases before the 
war and had stockpiled VX, a terrifyingly 
deadly agent. He had also developed pro- 
totype artillery shells, rockets and bombs 
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filled with sarin, which proved its effec- 
tiveness in a terrorist attack on the Tokyo 
subway system in 1995. Between 1991 
and 1994, the Special Commission super- 
vised the destruction of 690 tons of 
chemical-warfare agents and more than 
3,000 tons of “precursor” chemicals that 
could be used to make poisons. The in- 
spectors believe Iraq still has hidden as 
much as 4,000 tons of precursors. They 
note that the Iraqis are even now run- 
ning a research and development pro- 
gram and could go back to producing 
chemical weapons as soon as the inspec- 
tors depart. 


NUCLEAR Before the war, Saddam had | 


been pressing ahead fast at 10 sites, and 
some analysts believe he was within 
months of acquiring at least a rudimentary 
atom bomb. The inspectors believe they 
have dismantled the program, but some of 
its weapons components and equipment 
have never been recovered. The secret 
overseas purchasing operation Saddam set 
up before the war is still functioning, and it 
could be put to work to buy and import nu- 
clear technology. 


MISSILE SYSTEMS Most of Iraq's long- 
range missiles have been scrapped, but 
the lies and deception that cloud biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons are at work 
here too. Iraq is trying to rebuild its bal- 
listic missile program through a network 
of front companies that buy materials and 
technology in Europe and Russia. In a re- 
port last month, the U.N. Special Com- 
mission found that Iraq “continued to 
conceal documents describing its missile 
propellants,” and the evidence indicated 
that “it might have destroyed less than a 
tenth of what it claimed.” And, of course, 
there are no restrictions on Iraq’s devel- 
opment of short-range missiles or cruise 
missiles, which can easily carry biological 
or chemical warheads. 

No matter how tempting it might be to 
blow away Saddam's Republican Guard or 
some of his secret police headquarters, the 
Clinton Administration was hoping it 
would not come to that. The real issue here 
could not be more serious: weapons of mass 
destruction in the hands of a regime pre- 
pared to use them. A few, or even a large 
number, of bombing runs cannot take them 
completely out of Saddam’s hands. But if 
the inspectors keep working, they will be 
able to finish the job of purging Iraq of 
those weapons. That is what Washington 
wants most of all. It is what Saddam is will- 
ing to take big risks to avoid. —Reported by 
William Dowell/New York, Dean Fischer and Mark 
Thompson/Washington and Scott MacLeod/Paris 

















Pictures of the 
leader have 
not been so 
popular lately 


Calm and Despair in Baghdad 


N THE ROOFTOP OF AN IRAQI GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN BAGHDAD, A GUN 

crew went through its paces again and again. The troops were working 

hard to improve the time it took to prepare their antiaircraft battery for 

action. On the street below, a taxi driver looked up inquisitively at the scur- 
rying soldiers. “Is there going to be another attack?” he asked his American pas- 
senger. Everyone in Iraq's capital was wondering about the answer. 

Though the news in Iraq is edited to reflect whatever message Saddam Hus- 
sein wants to convey, the people knew last week that they again faced the threat 
of war—brought on, they were told, by “a U.S. conspiracy.” But there was no vis- 
ible panic; the weary souls of Baghdad have been in this spot many times be- 
fore. “These attacks are not strange to us. They are normal,” said a city shop- 
keeper. “We know they hit military, not civilian targets,” he added with a smile. 

The mood is one of growing, if discreet, discontent. Baghdad residents have 
noticed fewer portraits of Saddam around town. In one area, Iraqis claimed that 
officials took down his pictures after citizens smeared them with excrement. 
Iraqis have clearly had enough of the hardships caused by economic sanctions, 
and Saddam’s putting all the blame on the U.S. is wearing thin. Iraqis have seen 
their livelihood collapse and their savings eroded by inflation. “We've sold our 
refrigerator, our sitting-room chairs, our beds,” said a young man in a juice 
shop. “Now my family is sleeping on the floor.” Nowhere is the agony more vis- 
ible than in the hospitals, where doctors complain about shortages of basic drugs 
and syringes. At a children’s hospital outside the city of Karbala, southwest of 
Baghdad, the sweltering, fly-infested wards are jammed with youngsters suf- 
fering from diarrhea and dehydration. “I’ve already lost two children, and now 
I am about to lose another one,” said a young mother with tears rolling down 
her cheeks. A driver in Baghdad told a similar story about the deaths of a sister 
and a three-year-old daughter. “We had no money, no medicine to save them.” 
“What future do we have?” he asked with remarkable candor. “Our problem 
doesn’t come from America. It comes from within.” | —By Brent Sadler/Baghdad 


Brent Sadler is a senior international correspondent for CNN. 
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Unconventional boss Nobuyuki Idei is rolling 
out a new strategy: more than cool gadgets, 
he wants a global Net of multimedia products 


By FRANK GIBNEY JR. TOKYO 


HE INVITATION SAID CASUAL, AL- 
though the occasion was any- 
thing but: dinner at the media 
moguls’ summit, an annual 
gathering at which financier 
Herb Allen played host at his 
Sun Valley digs. Nobuyuki Idei 
was late and tired, and since he 
was still wearing a suit, he looked like the 
carbon-copy Japanese manager that Holly- 
wood had taken to the cleaners in recent 
years. So the Sony Corp. president doffed 
his jacket and donned a Men in Black T 
shirt for his big entrance. “Just a little mar- 
keting gimmick,” jokes Idei. “But the 
guests congratulated us.” Idei got hoots of 
approval for Sony Pictures Entertain 
ment’s biggest film of the year from the 
likes of Disney CEO Michael Eisner, Intel 
boss Andy Grove, Seagram’s Edgar Bronf- 
man Jr., Time Warner's Jerry Levin and 
DreamWorks’ Jeffrey Katzenberg, to name 
a few. 


Idei, 59, is the first Japanese to crack this 
exclusive club, a symbolism not lost on How 
ard Stringer, president of Sony's U.S. sub- 
sidiary. “He is a player,” exults Stringer, the 
former cBs network boss brought in by Sony 
toclean up the messat its U.S. operation. “He 
is young, dynamic, and he is taken seriously 
by this crowd. It’s in the ether now.” 

Idei’s stature in America’s “New Es- 
tablishment” mirrors Sony’s performance 
these days. Men in Black is just one of a 
string of hits this year that has enabled 
Sony Pictures (Columbia, TriStar) to fly 
past $1 billion in U.S. box-office sales in 
record time. In music, Sony’s record divi- 
sion continues to churn out profits, even 
though the industry is downbeat. Sony's 
PlayStation game player has blown away 
Nintendo. And Sony still sells $23.28 billion 
worth of audio-video equipment. Its sec 
ond quarter was a monster, with sales ris 
ing 20.6% to $13.6 billion and income ris- 
ing 60% to $464 million, from the same 
quarters in 1996. 

Those results, while only for one quar- 
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ter, underline what is becoming a remark- 
able strategic and cultural overhaul of this 
$45.67 billion company, which by the way 
is America’s most respected brand, accord 

ing to a Harris poll. Strategically, Sony is 
taking the plunge into the digital, wired 
world. It had little choice. Sony got rich 
and famous by building a series of great 
gadgets—the transistor radio, the Walk- 
man, Trinitrons—that took advantage of 
unique technical advances, like those in 
miniaturization. Although Sony still makes 
a ton of money on Walkmans, its competi 

tive edge in such stand-alone products is 


SEE IT 


Sony's studios can 
produce “software” like 


Seven Years in Tibet 
and Men in Black that 
can be shown initially in 
Sony-owned theaters 








Idei, a marketer, 


broke the mold set by 
predecessors, including 
Sony chairman Ohga 





fading in a world where music and video 
are increasingly being rendered in the dig- 
ital language of computers. So Sony is mak- 
ing personal computers with Intel, Net 
surfing hardware for Microsoft's WebTV and 
and pagers with San- 
Diego-based Qualcomm Inc. Sony facto 
ries are churning out a wave of digital- 
based products, from high-resolution 


cell phones 


videodiscs and video-game machines to 
passport-size video and still cameras that 
plug into a PC. 

A far more radical change is taking 
place within the company’s culture. Japan’s 


IT 


Movie CDs and discs 


from Sony’s music 
division can be 


played on Sony 
audio equipment 
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corporations, for all their 
technical prowess, tend to 
be slow-footed giants whose 
conservative, | consensus- 
driven managers can choke 
creativity and make a bad sit- 
* uation worse. In Japan, loyal- 
5 ty and longevity are still the 
paths to advancement. To 
compete in the digital world, 
marked as it is by furious 
speed in product develop- 
ment and dealmaking, Sony 
will have to be more agile, 
more aggressive and more— 
American. 

To make that happen, 
Idei is rumbling through So- 
ny’s management ranks like a 
temblor. He has already 
brought down Sony’s board 
of directors, reducing its size 
while adding three out- 
siders, Last week the compa- 
ny announced another re- 
structuring, giving more heft 
to its broadcasting business 
and creating a new company 
called Digital Network Solu- 
tions Co. Catchy! 

Idei’s quest is for Sony to 
combine Japan's technical 
wizardry with America’s cre 
ative panache and thus be- 
come the global multimedia 
entertainment company. 
“Something,” says Idei, “like 
a Disney or Time Warner 
with our manufacturing base 

in Japan.” That means bridging technology 
and entertainment, not to mention the cul- 
tural chasm between Japan and America. 
Ultimately, Idei aspires to create a global 
wireless network, a world in which satellite 
communications bring interactive enter- 
tainment to every living room and den. 
Says he: “Convergence is happening not 
only between audio and video but between 
computers and communication. There is a 
fundamental change in society, and this is 
our opportunity.” 

Sony co-founder Akio Morita and then- 
president Norio Ohga knew in the 1980s 
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that the digital revolution was coming. In 
fact, with Philips Electronics, Sony created 
the audio CD. They talked about the revo- 
lution. And they set their engineers to work 
on digital products: audio and 
recorders, and _ broadcasting 
equipment. Still, the company’s great in- 
novators were backwinded by their own 
ingenuity. In the late 1980s, when Japan 
was riding high, Morita, who co-authored 
a book titled The Japan That Can Say No 
began to spend as much time criticizing 
American management practices as he did 
running the company. 

While Morita maligned his U.S. coun 
terparts, the future of the electronics busi- 
ness was shifting rapidly to computers, 
multimedia and the Internet. Sony’s com 
petitors weren't going to be just electronics 
companies like Matsushita (Panasonic) but 
computer firms like Intel, Microsoft and 
Compaq Computer. Back in Japan, where in 
1995 only 1.8 million computers were wired 
to the Web , there was no more than a faint 
understanding of the revolution going on in 
the States 

Sony's profits came under increasing 
pressure as harsh pricing and a strong yen 
battered electronics makers. No matter 
how many Walkmans Japan’s best could 
sell, the idea that the company could make 
the leap from gadget producer to player in 
the multicultural, multimedia 
was considered, to twist an old Sony adver- 
tisement, baloney. 

Enter Idei, the man who made Digital 
Dreams the mantra of Sony’s revival. The 
golf-loving son of an economics professor 
Idei is a Sony lifer who started in 1960, 
straight out of Tokyo's prestigious Waseda 
University. Waves of surprise rippled 
through the company when Idei 
tapped for the top job in April 1995. He 
leapfrogged a dozen more senior man 
agers, accomplished executives with nick 
names like “Mr. Walkman,” “Mr. Semi- 
conductor” and “Mr. Camcorder,” for their 
roles in Sony’s engineering triumphs. Idei 
was quite different. He studied European 
history in college. He’s fluent in French 
and English, and held a number of market- 
ing jobs in Europe and Japan. 

Sony didn’t need a techno-whiz, it 


video 
televisions 


universe 


was 


pees 
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Using Sony computers 
run by Intel chips, Web 


rovers will eventually be 
able to play games, visit 
movie sites and buy 
records and films 





needed a global manager who could mas- 
ter the ever increasing complexity of the 
digital marketplace. “Right now, you don’t 
need to be an engineer,” says Ohga. “You 
have to have a nose, and if you don’t, you 
can’t run a company like Sony.” 

The nose is key. Digital technology has 
propelled the electronics business to light 
speed. Sony has to run with lithe computer 
giants like Compaq and IBM in the race to 
develop software, engage in complex battles 
over copyrights and industry standards in 
the entertainment business, and frame al 
liances and joint ventures before rivals in- 
tercede. The winners will be decided not 
simply by techno-vision but also by sniffing 
out the truffles in these daunting challenges 
and bringing them to market. 

No place is more important for tomor- 
row’s Sony than America. Although Amer- 
ican customers account for less than 30% of 
the company’s worldwide sales, they de- 
fine Sony’s goals in entertainment technol- 
ogy. And American software largely deter- 
mines whether those goals can be reached 
So Idei’s first order of business as president 
was to regain control of the company’s U.S. 
operations, which he likened to a car in 
which he couldn’t find the accelerator or 
the steering wheel. 

As far as Tokyo was concerned, Sony 
America president Michael P. Schulhof 
had come to personify a chaos and excess 
that threatened to drag the company down. 
A protégé of Morita’s and Ohga’s, Schulhof 
was a 20-year Sony veteran, a physicist 
who in his early years as Sony America 
chief had been competent enough in over 
seeing its lucrative electronics and music 
businesses. The company’s disastrous foray 
into Hollywood, however, “changed Mick- 
ey,” as one Tokyo-based Sony director puts 
it. Schulhof’s lavish spending to remodel 
Sony’s Madison Avenue headquarters had 
already drawn grumbles in Tokyo. The stu- 
dio, led by Jon Peters and Peter Gruber, 
had gone through money the way film runs 
through Meanwhile, Sony's 
hardware team lost faith in their leader. 

The Schulhof question was one of a 
range of issues on which Sony chairman 
Ohga differed with his new president. 
Ohga had a soft spot for Schulhof, who was 
In spite of that, he 


a projector 


considered “family 


An early product was an 
electric rice cooker. 


Sony then moved on to 
make ordinary products 
extraordinary by dint of 
superior design 





Sony America boss Howard Stringer, a network and new-media 
veteran, will seek a path for the firm's multimedia strategy 


could not protect him. Idei told a friend he 
thought it would take him 18 months to get 
rid of Schulhof. It took half that time. 
Schulhof was gone by December 1995. 
Idei was having none of the hands-off- 
of-America policy of his predecessors, who 
were worried about cultural and political 
implications. “I had been offering many 
suggestions to Mr. Morita and Mr. Ohga 
about the nature of the U.S. business,” re- 
calls Idei. At the new Sony, all top man- 
agers report directly to Idei, who has also 
staffed the Los Angeles and New York City 
offices with key Japanese lieutenants. 
Ironically, to pull off his strategy Idei 
needs American managers more than ever. 
That’s why he kept Carl Yankowski, a 
Schulhof hire who knows consumer mar- 
kets, to run the U.S. company’s hardware 
division, and industry veteran Thomas D. 
Mottola at the controls of Sony Music. Al- 
though the chiefs in America report direct 
ly to Tokyo, Stringer is the chief visionary 
in the U.S. Stringer might take issue with 
being labeled an American manager—he 
is, after all, Welsh—but he qualifies by 
virtue of having run a U.S. television net- 
work. More important, Stringer is wired 
into the future. Prior to moving to Sony he 
was CEO of Tele-TV, a company organized 
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| alliance, | don’t know 


by three Baby Bells to deliver new kinds of 
entertainment programming to people’s 
TV sets via phone lines. Although the ven- 
ture was comically unsuccessful—the Bells 
never figured out what they wanted 
Stringer nevertheless got a firsthand look at 
the many ways that software might be dis- 
tributed in the future. 

Now Sony wants him, as Stringer puts 
it, to “connect the silos” of the operation, to 
make sure that the content providers and 
the hardware wizards are at least talking 
with one another. The goal is to make sure 
that Sony music and movies have a regular 
pipeline into American living rooms. Un 
like, say, Time Warner or TCI, Sony has no 
cable service, and because it is a foreign 
company, it cannot own a U.S. broadcast li- 
cense. In any case, analysts point out, the 
company might not need to shell out the 
mountains of cash a network demands if 
Stringer can help work deals to keep its 
programming flowing. “Stringer’s job is to 
prepare for the future construction of the 
pipeline,” says Idei. “That might mean an 
But we need some- 
one who knows the market.” 

[he multimedia market, 
missed by Ohga as a distant grail compared 
with Sony’s surefire single-product profit 


long dis- 


Sony vaulted ahead by 
adapting transistor 


technology. It created 
the transistor radio, 
starting the wave of 
miniaturization 
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DIGITS 


Sony makes a pile from ordinary electronics, 
but the action is moving toward “other,” a 
catchall that includes computers and networks 


vat 


machine, is coming into focus. “All of us are 
ina battle with Bill Gates for the living room,” 
says Stringer. Even Ohga admits the compa- 
ny’s cash cow today is in fact not the Trini- 
tron TV set but a computer-based product, 
the PlayStation. It was born as an after- 
thought when Nintendo canceled Sony’s con- 
tract to supply storage devices for its game 
machine. But it became an instant hit—22 
million machines have been sold worldwide. 
PlayStation’s parent company also offers a 
hint of the future: it is a separate subsidiary 
with considerable autonomy. 

Sony's grand plans are met with some 
skepticism both here and in Japan. “That 
doesn’t mean there is a clear picture of where 
they are going,” says Koichiro Chiwata, a 
Tokyo-based analyst for Salomon Brothers. 
“But Sony is the only company we can trust to 
do something about it. That may be a strong 
statement, but people have faith in this com- 
pany. They have shown they can change life- 
styles before, and more important, they are 
not afraid to change themselves.” 

The company’s halfhearted effort to 
get into the PC business in 198] divided the 


Clever analog products 
like the Walkman, 
endlessly copied, meant 
diminishing returns. 
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digital technology 
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ranks of young technologists. When the pro- 
gram was suspended, a wave of engineers 
left in despair. “We weren’t getting the sup- 
port,” says a Sony alumnus, who like so 
many others, now works at the Japan office 
of a top American computer concern. Idei, 
the executive who pulled the plug on the PC 
business, wasn’t going to make that mistake 
twice. In 1995, even before his presi- 
dency was officially announced, he 
met with Intel’s Grove. 
From that came the valo, 
an Intel-produced, Sony- 
designed line of computers 
introduced last year that 
hasn’t exactly wowed the 
digerati. Some analysts 
complain that Sony’s PC 
offers too little value and is 
priced too high to compete 
with established makers like 
Gateway 2000 and Compaq. 
Sony contends that the vaio is 
simply spearheading a long- 
term attempt to get a lucrative 
piece of the multimedia home com- 
puter market. For that, Sony has much to 
offer. “The next growth market is digital 
imaging for PCs,” says the Tokyo analyst. 
“And connecting digital cameras and com- 
puters is one of Sony’s biggest strengths.” 
The other important product battle is 
over the digital versatile disc (also known as 
the digital videodisc). pvp is being adver- 
tised as the answer to the CD, the videotape 
and the CD-ROM. DVD is also the focus of the 
biggest battle to create an international 
standard since VHs vs. Betamax (in which 
Idei was on the losing side). Sony and 
Philips had been working for years to come 
up with a video version of the CD that 
would replace videotape cassettes and take 
CD-ROM discs to a new level. But in 1993 
Toshiba trumped Sony, at least in the seg- 
ment of the pvp market that involved non- 
recordable discs. Toshiba announced a dif- 
ferent DvD standard for such discs that was 
supported not only by competitors like Hi- 
tachi but also by a major content provider, 
Time Warner. In January 1995, Matsushi- 
ta, Sony’s chief rival, threw its lot in with 
the enemy. By September, Idei conceded 
that Sony would adapt its technology to fit 
the Toshiba-Matsushita standard. 


= Snubbed by Nintendo 
for a parts contract, 


Sony launched the 
well-designed 
Playstation and blew 
away the competition 
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Besides, there remained a more im- 
portant campaign to be waged—over stan- 
dards for the much more lucrative market 
in rerecordable discs for computers. Last 
September, Sony set off a controversy by 
declaring that it had formed a consortium 
with Philips, Hewlett-Packard and Ricoh 
to produce a new format for the rewritable 
disc. “It has become very difficult to work 
out an international standard for anything 
these days,” sighs Ohga. 

While his engineers race to mix and 
match technologies, Idei has been forging 
as many business alliances as possible. Be- 
sides Grove at Intel, the Sony chief is spin- 
ning deals with Microsoft. Last April, Mi- 
crosoft paid $425 million for WebTV 
Networks Inc., an Internet software 
provider that uses Sony hardware. IBM’s 
Lou Gerstner could be a key partner in 
shaping a future pvp format. In May, 
through Idei’s personal connections with 
Rupert Murdoch, another Sun Valley bud- 
dy, Sony announced it would cooperate 
with News Corp., Fuji Television Network 
and Softbank, the Japanese company that 
owns Ziff-Davis and the COMDEX 
computer shows, in a venture to start 
JSkyB, a 150-channel satellite broadcasting 
service in Japan. 

This is convergence. Yet no one is real- 
ly sure what it will lead to. Like its com- 
petitors in Japan, Sony is racing to build a 
better digital engine. At the same time, like 
Microsoft, Netscape Communications and 
Oracle, the company is struggling to posi- 
tion itself for a panoply of possibilities. Idei 
doesn’t yet have the answers, but he has 
the nose. This is, after all, a man who loves 
music and movies, whose desk is piled high 
with video games (“They keep my reflexes 
sharp”) and who collects cameras. 

The nose led Idei to another realization 
as he was struggling to rebuild Sony Amer- 
ica: the reorganization effort could not stop 
there. “The problems with Sony America 
were not just American,” says Idei. “They 
were a mirror of the Japanese company.” 
The more he sought advice from the likes 
of General Electric’s Jack Welch and East- 
man Kodak’s George Fisher, the more Idei 
felt he had to ignite a management revolu- 
tion at home. He embraced the American 
concept of “corporate governance”—the 


Unlike its lost crusade 
to save Betamax, Sony 
accepted a competing 
standard for DVD. The 
player is doing for video 
what CDs did for audio 
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notion that the board of directors is sup- 
posed to represent the shareholders, not 
management. Declares Idei, with a hint of 
defiance: “Many Americans think the 
Japanese won't change, but we are. The 
government is changing; the companies 
are changing.” 

That thinking was behind the May 
board shakeup. In Japan the board is a 
gang of insiders—in the case of some 
banks, as many as 70 or 80 people—whose 
job is to rubber-stamp management’s deci- 
sions. Idei announced he was trimming the 
Sony board from 38 to 10, and that the new 
panel would include three outside direc- 
tors, with more on the way. In addition, he 
made it clear that top corporate officers’ 
pay would be tied to the bottom line. “It 
was a masterstroke,” says a consultant who 
follows Sony closely. “He left them their 
cars and drivers, but he cleared out the 
deadwood.” Says Idei: “In the 1970s and 
’80s, this was a founder-driven company. 
What we need now is a good operating sys- 
tem, a good application system and a good 
management team.” 

The May massacre left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind about who was in charge. Still, 
Idei faces a lonely battle if he wants any 
more than a cosmetic shake-up at Sony. In 
spite of its image as a global company, Sony 
remains, by Idei’s own admission, a “pure- 
ly Japanese” concern. Practically speaking, 
that means that although Calley and 
Stringer speak with the president directly 
each week, there are few others with 
whom communication comes so easily. 
Idei is determined to bring a younger gen- 
eration of worldly Japanese up through the 
ranks. That won't be easy: Sony is steeped 
in tradition, which means seniority rules, 
and promotion still comes hard through 
the company’s typically bloated manage- 
ment ranks. 

For that matter, Idei himself remains 
somewhat ambivalent about just how far 
he wants to take the lessons of American 
business culture. Corporate America, es- 
pecially in entertainment, still pays its ex- 
ecutives too much for nothing, he has said. 
And often, rather than staking an honest 
claim to new technology, American com- 
panies just do a deal. “What Microsoft is 
good at,” he chided once, “is politics.” Yet 
if Idei didn’t recognize the value of poli- 
tics, he wouldn’t have accepted the invita- 
tion to Herb Allen’s Sun Valley retreat. 
The real challenge for Sony is to combine 
politics and dealmaking with its legendary 
technological prowess. If that is possible, 
then instead of scrambling to react to dig- 
ital convergence, Sony will be driving the 
process, right into every living room on the 
globe. With reporting by Bernard Baumohl 
and Valerie Marchant/New York 
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ONY’S BLOCKB 


Once the longest-running comedy in Tinseltown, 
Sony Pictures is now wowing them at the box office 


By KIM MASTERS 1.0S ANGELES 


O YOU HAVE YOURSELF A NICE 
thriller set up, with Wolfgang 
Petersen directing hot off Air 
Force One and no less than Mel 
Gibson in the starring role, 
when—oops!—Mel decides he'd 
rather go elsewhere to do a pet 
project called Parker and then cash in ona 
ton of money by making Lethal Weapon IV 
for Warner. 

Thus John Calley, the chairman of 
Sony Pictures Entertainment, lost the op- 
portunity to trumpet a major project in the 
works. Such are the caprices of show biz. 
But for Calley the collapse of the deal is 
particularly irksome, since Hollywood is 
clamoring for action from him as he marks 
his first year on the job. 

All this impatience strikes Calley and 
colleagues as hardly fair. Once pathetic 
Sony Pictures is flush these days, having just 
become one of only two studios ever to gross 
$1 billion in a year (Disney has done it three 
times). Even without a cartoon lion, Sony 
reached that nice, round number in record 
time (Aug. 31, beating Disney’s best date 
Nov. 23—by a stretch), And Sony expects to 
surpass the industry record of $1.22 billion, 
if it can scrape up the remainder on films 
such as Paul Verhoeven’s sci-fi thriller Star- 
ship Troopers (a picture it’s splitting with 
Disney), and As Good As It Gets, from Terms 
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of Endearment director James L. Brooks. 

Sony Pictures has become a cornucopia 
of hits: Jerry Maguire, Anaconda, My Best 
Friend’s Wedding, Air Force One (another 
split with Disney) and the summer's box- 
office champ, Men in Black, which has 
grossed $243 million in the U.S. alone. Fun- 
ny thing is, these hits were put together by 
guys who got fired a year ago, after the stu- 
dio suffered through more than five 
money-losing years that bottomed out with 
Sony Corp. taking a $3.2 billion write-off 
essentially admitting its investment had 
been worthless. Despite having ably han- 
dled the flock of pictures he inherited, Cal- 
ley has yet to shepherd a film of his own de- 
vising from script to screen, 

All this puts Sony Pictures in the am- 
biguous position of being simultaneously 
red-hot and not exactly. After the studio re- 
leases Zorro and Godzilla next summer, it’s 
not clear what major projects it will have on 
its menu. In an industry that retains heat 
about as well as plastic, the cry is pre- 
dictable: Show us the movies! 

The anomaly raises questions in the 
minds of agents and their star clients, and 
even on Wall Street, about Tokyo's long- 
term plans. With revenues pouring in, Sony 
doesn’t appear to be spending that much. Is 
the strategy to crank up some dazzling re- 
sults and then snag a buyer? Is Calley just a 
caretaker? This is his second turn at the 
helm of a Hollywood studio; he headed 
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Warner Brothers from 1967 to 1980. An en- 
gagingly candid, out-of-the-box thinker, 
Calley, 67, is nevertheless running a busi- 
ness that has changed drastically. Some in 
the industry wonder whether he has the 
will or the wile to stay in for the long haul. 
Calley says he does and dismisses spec 
ulation that Sony will sell. “It’s a good sto- 
y,” he says. “Nothing that I’ve seen sup- 
ports that idea.” Sony has stated that it will 
consider selling shares in all or part of its 
entertainment operations to the public but 
plans to keep control. Besides, Calley ar- 
gues, current management deserves credit 
for what it has done right: savvy marketing 
and bold scheduling. “While we are living 
off the past at the moment, we are going to 
do more than a billion dollars this year, and 
that’s not coasting.” The studio didn’t blink 
when Warner and Disney warned that Jer- 
ry Maguire would get steamrollered if it 
opened at Christmas, in com- 
petition with their respective 
offerings, Mars Attacks and The | 
Preacher's Wife. According to © 
Sony executives, Warner chiefs ¢ 
Bob Daly and Terry Semel even ; 
tried to enlist Tom Cruise to * 
delay Jerry Maguire's Dec. 13 
opening. (Daly says he knows 
nothing about such an effort.) 
Instead of yielding, Calley 
saw an opportunity to boost mo- 
rale—and upped the advertising 
budget. “I felt if we could kick 
the other studios’ asses after they 
had told everybody in town that 
we were going to get murdered, 


that would be a major message and create a 
sense of empowerment here,” he says. Ma- 
sayuki Nozoe, Tokyo’s man on the Sony cam- 
pus, says Calley discussed the increase in 
spending with him, admonishing “This is 
the last chance for you [Sony] and the first 
chance for me.” 

Calley’s plan worked. Mars Attacks 
and Preacher's Wife tanked; Jerry Maguire 
grossed $154 million in the U.S. and anad- 
ditional $120 million overseas. During the 
summer, thanks to distribution chief Jeff 
Blake, Sony dared to open My Best Friend's 
Wedding against Batman & Robin. Once 
again Sony triumphed, with a film that 
grossed $123 million domestically 
performing well abroad. 

Calley also gets credit for saving the big 
summer "98 film, Godzilla, and he plans a 
slew of sequels and recyclings. He has ap- 
proved follow-ups to My Best Friend's 


and is 
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13.1% (3rd) 


22.7% st) $1,161 


IN A BILLION 


Sony will set a box-office record in John 
Calley's first year as boss; Hollywood 
wonders whether he has a second act 





Wedding, Jumanji and Bad Boys. Natural- 


ly you'll see more Men in Black. And, as 

Calle »y observes, “we can make Zorro forev- 
er if it works.” His plans also include anoth- 
er Ghostbusters installment and movie ver- 
sions of such TV shows as I Dream of 


Jeannie and Bewitched. He even threatens a 


Charlie's Angels for the big screen. 

If it all seems a little retro, so is Calley. 
After an extremely successful run at Warner, 
he dropped out in 1980. He lived in seclu- 
sion, first on Fisher's Island, N.Y., and then 
in rural Connecticut. He played the foreign- 
exchange market and ignored movies, ex- 
cept for producing an occasional project 
with his friend director Mike Nichols, like 
1990’s Postcards from the Edge. At one 
point Michael Ovitz—then the top man at 
Creative Artists Agency—dropped by to ask 
if he was satisfied with his life. At the time, 
says Calley, “I felt I was living a little bit in 
God's waiting room. I was sleeping 18 hours 
a day ... I like to dream. It was not a sign of 
advanced depression. [But] I said, ‘I think 
I've probably been sleeping too much.’” 

When Calley awoke, he was running 
United Artists, a division of the nearly 
moribund MGM/UA~—a job arranged by 
Ovitz. He had been away for 13 
years. During his sabbatical he 
had remained “way out of touch” 
with the industry. Meanwhile, 
everything about the business 
was different. Movies opened 
on hundreds of screens with 
multimillion-dollar advertising 
campaigns. Instead of just net- 
work television, there 
ble, home video and a burgeon- 
ing foreign market. “The 
horizons were vast,” he says. 

Too vast: Calley turned out a 
string of flops—among them 
Wild Bill, Tank Girl, Hackers 


that were ultimately offset by a 
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couple of major hits, Goldeneye and The 
Birdcage. But he had always been perceived 
as a short-termer at MGM/UA, since the 
company was for sale. In the meantime, 
Sony’s newly installed leader, Nobuyuki 
Idei, was trying to end a long period of gro- 
tesque mismanagement at the studio by hir- 
ing a seasoned veteran he could work with. 

Calley says he has a long-term, global 
plan for Sony. He believes, as he told Idei 
when they first met, that “the Hollywood- 
centric universe” is doomed by rising costs. 
He argues that the industry has to “give up 
the arrogance of Hollywood” and start 
finding ways to exploit the rest of the plan- 
et. In his Warner days, the studio support- 
ed such foreign directors as Federico Fel- 
lini and Francois Truffaut. While many of 
their pictures weren’t big business, they 
often produced tidy profits. If Sony can 
create outposts in Germany, England, Asia 
and so on, he contends, there should be a 
healthy regional and possibly an interna- 
tional market for the films that result. Sony 
is uniquely situated to adapt to cultures 
around the globe. “There is the possibility 
for a company like ours to truly interna- 
tionalize ourselves and yet be local film 
producers,” he says. 

Calley’s competitors greet this strategy 
with a skepticism bordering on derision. 
But it does fit into Sony’s grand scheme, 
which involves serving a generation that 
Idei likes to call “the digital dream kids” in 
ways that most of us—including studio ex- 
ecutives—have not yet begun to imagine. 
Jon Feltheimer, president of Sony’s Colum- 
bia-TriStar television division, envisions 
Sony software beamed through a pipeline 
that Sony may or may not own to a Sony- 
manufactured screen. As for Calley, he 
doesn’t even try to explain. “I’m not digital,” 
he says. “I’m not even analog. I’m abacus.” 

Sony's big dreams may or may not 
come true. But on a simpler, more prag- 
matic level, Sony’s strategy seems to be 
about diversification. “It will become 
much more difficult to rely on the hard- 
ware business when everything becomes 
digitalized,” says Nozoe. “The content side 
will become more significant.” 

Sony must still prove that it can shoot 
the Hollywood rapids and run a consis- 
tently profitable studio. Other outsiders— 
from soft-drink to insurance companies to 
Sony’s rival, Matsushita—have taken on the 
entertainment industry and found the 
business too volatile for their taste. Nozoe 
thinks his company will be a survivor. “The 
business is unpredictable,” he says, “but 
there might be a possibility to have better 
science in it.” Science in moviemaking? No 
one has found that formula yet. If Sony can 
figure it out, it will be one of the company’s 
most valuable inventions to date. = 














MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Burned by the ITT Battle? 


Little Starwood may lose even if it wins 


EMEMBER THE GREEK MYTHOLOGICAL FIGURE ICARUS WHO FLEW 

too close to the sun on wings of wax? The modern-day version is Barry 

Sternlicht, the highflying ceo of Starwood Lodging Trust, which is in a 

vicious proxy contest this week with Hilton Hotels for control of ITT 
Corp. By topping Hilton's offer with a $10.2 billion bid for ITT, Sternlicht has 
thrust himself into what had been a very personal battle between Hilton CEO 
Stephen Bollenbach and ITT boss Rand Araskog—and thus into the public 
spotlight. Sternlicht is a Wall Street darling. His stock, including dividends, has 
soared 86% in the past year. But even for a darling, the heat of bright lights is 
no place to be when your company employs a rare and mysterious tax struc- 
ture, as does Sternlicht’s. That structure is the wax in his wings, and, win or lose 
ITT, its benefits could melt away and send Starwood, Icarus-like, tumbling 
from the stratosphere. 

That’s not to say Sternlicht has built an empire on a tax loophole, or that 
his stock would completely deflate. 
He’s a respected hotel owner- 
operator who has already cut a $1.6 
billion deal for Westin Hotels and 
has franchise agreements with ma- 
jor chains, including Hilton. It’s 
not even clear that Starwood's 
structure gives him an unfair edge. 
Bollenbach says it does; Sternlicht 
says it doesn’t. Ken Kies, chief of 
staff for the congressional Joint 
Taxation Committee, is concerned 
enough to be looking, but he says 
chances of a change anytime soon 
“are about zero.” 

That’s why investors believe in 
the unusual tax structure. How 
else to explain Starwood’s unnat- 
ural premium in the market? Its shares trade at 64 times recent earnings— 
nearly triple the multiple of hotel and casino giant ITT. Starwood is growing 
faster. That helps. But the tax setup accounts for a good bit of the premium, 
and that’s critical, because if the setup is ever struck down or found to be of 
little value, some of the premium would evaporate. Just what is this magical 
tax structure? Starwood is a Real Estate Investment Trust that owns hotels and 
is paired with a sister company that manages hotels. The details are more con- 
fusing than the odds on a craps table. Suffice it to say there are only five com- 
panies in the U.S. with the same setup, and there can be no others without an 
act of Congress. (The five were grandfathered when “paired-share” REITs 
were outlawed in 1984.) 

The chief concern, as it relates to the battle over ITT, is that the structure 
seems to generate so much potential tax and other savings that Starwood can af- 
ford to outbid all comers. When Sternlicht was snapping up smaller companies, 
heavyweights like Bollenbach took note but didn’t fuss. Now that Sternlicht is 
going after bigger quarry, he’s on Bollenbach’s radar, and the fuss has just be- 
gun. The Hilton boss has been lobbying against the paired-share structure. By 
opting to go after a big name like ITT, Sternlicht has created a personal Catch- 
22. If the scrutiny he’s invited shows that his paired-share status is an unfair 
edge, lawmakers may impose limits; if it shows relatively little value, investors 
may lose enthusiasm. Either way, Starwood's wings melt a bit. a 
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The wax in Sternlicht’s wings may melt 





Daniel Kadlec is TimE’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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we have the fastest (tights acress the “Ulantic. 
OW course, i trea have setmecthing le de ntth owe 36ats. 


Of all the luxuries on a transatlantic flight, the chance to stretch out is the ultimate. That’s why our Trans World One* 
seats are so impressive. Because they’re not just seats; they're recliners specially engineered for comfort. So you can 
truly lie back and relax. We've also designed our cabins to give you more space to enjoy them. In fact, we offer the most 


legroom of any business class in our spacious 767s, for the most comfort you can get for a business-class fare. 





Along with a modified version of this comfort to Lisbon and Barcelona. Have a seat, and feel what we mean. 
For reservations, call your travel professional or TWA* at 1-800-892-4141. 


Visit us online at wwew.twa.com WE WANT TO BE YOUR AIRLINE? 
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Levi's Gets the Blues 


The once-cool brand is out of step with young 
buyers. Some of its U.S. workers pay the price 
By STACY PERMAN 


Y THE TIME HALF A MILLION HIPPIES 

danced button fly to button fly at 

Woodstock 28 years ago, the miners’ 

blue jeans first made by Levi Strauss 
in 1873 had been adopted as the uniform 
for class rebellion. But the enduring, red- 
tagged faded blues have recently earned 
another reputation. “My mom _ wears 
Levi's,” says Hannah Gasner, 15, a Manhat- 
tan high school sophomore, uttering the 
words that youth marketers dread. “I think 
about them as the first jeans invented. 
Levi's are reliable.” 

In the cutting-edge world of blue jeans, 
reliable just doesn’t cut it. While Levi's has 
remained a wardrobe fixture, its market 
share has shrunk to an uncomfortable fit 
and sales have slipped. The 
San Francisco-based com- 
pany’s pocket has been 
picked by a passel of fash- 
ion-conscious, _private-la- 
bel designer jeans and 
edgy upstarts in the $10.6 
billion industry. The new 
entrants have hit the 
shelves with stylish cuts at- 
tractive to both teens and 
folks north of 20. “It’s not 
about the brand of the © 
jeans but the shape,” ex- 
plains Gasner. “Jeans are 
always in style, but the style 
changes, and it’s the fash- 
ion that counts.” 

Levi's, which — has 
stayed true-blue to its den- 
im, has been slow to move 
on fashion trends like the 
currently favored wide-leg 
pants. “It’s a fair assess- 31% 
ment to say we were be- 
hind in fashion,” says Gordon Shank, pres- 
ident of Levi Strauss, the Americas. “Levi's 
strength is that it is never the most fashion- 
able but the most relevant.” But that has 
cost the company. Levi Strauss’s U.S. sales 
last year hit $4.3 billion, but fierce compe- 
tition and a leveling off of demand forced it 
to announce last week a round of belt-tight- 
ening measures. The company will close 11 
factories in four states and lay off 34% of its 
North American workforce. Levi's, which 
has nurtured a culture of progressive cor- 
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porate responsibil- 
ity, cushioned the 
bad news with a $200 mil- 
lion severance package, in- 
cluding extended benefits. 
Like Levi's, denim’s 
other big brands, VF Corp. 
(maker of Lee and Wran- 
. gler) and Guess?, have got 
18% a kick in the pants of late. 
“The story here is the com- 

petition,” says Isaac Lagnado, president of 





TOP. LEV! STRAUSS & 


ALEG UP: JNCO’s edgy 
jeans evolved from this 
pair of Levi's circa 1890 


LEVI’S MARKET SHARE 


blue jeans, denim pluralism was until re- 
cently considered blasphemy. That is, un- 
til Gap Inc. successfully introduced a 
complete store-brand jeans line in 1991. 
According to Lagnado, market share for 
private-label brands has grown from 8% in 
1990 to 18% last year. Levi's has fallen from 
31% to 19%. 

Once considered hopelessly unhip, 
J.C. Penney and Sears made their afford- 
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able house jeans cool. Penney’s introduced 
Arizona six years ago; it’s now a $1 billion 
business. Sears launched Canyon River 
Blues two years ago and just last year sales 
topped $200 million. By washing away the 
stores’ image from that of the jeans, the 
once stodgy retailers have attracted the 
most discriminating jeans buyers: teens. In 
a recent poll of favored brands of jeans, 
conducted by Teenage Research Unlimit- 
ed, Arizona ranked second. “The very re- 
tailers we sell to have cracked the code on 
how to create and sell their own brand,” 
acknowledges Levi’s Shank. 

So have the designers. Fashion 
houses with distinctive personalities 
have been able to hew their brands to 
consumers’ bottoms. Donna Karan, 
Tommy Hilfiger, Ralph Lauren and 
Versace have all successfully intro- 
duced their own line of jeans, with 
couture prices to match ($100 and 

up). Last year Calvin Klein, no 
stranger to America’s hips, spun 
his jeans and sportswear empire 
into $470 million in sales for li- 
censee Designer Holdings. 

A provocative mix of alter- 
native companies has also en- 
tered the fray. Diesel, based in 
Molvena, Italy, has flogged its 
$99 jeans with imagery of 

naked blow-up dolls sitting at 
a board meeting with an 
obese CEO. Its U.S. sales have 
grown from $2 million to $23 
million in four years. JNCO, 
of Los Angeles, considered 
the progenitor of today’s 
wide-leg craze, has taken 
off from the backsides of 
skateboarders to the 
broader jean community. The 
company, with industry estimated sales of 
more than $40 million, has led the industry 
with styles such as suede chaps and huge 
hem widths. “When the rest of the industry 
comes in, we're already into the next style,” 
says Tam Miller, a JNCO vice president. 

Mainstream VF has undertaken a 
savvy comeback, revitalizing its fashion 
line with a gritty $150 million ad campaign 
and a hip new line, Lee Riveted. Riveted 
now accounts for about 40% of Lee’s $1 bil- 
lion jeans business. 

Meanwhile, Levi's is in the midst of 
“assessing every aspect of market mix to 
protect and maintain leadership,” includ- 
ing its once vaunted advertising, according 
to Shank. Next fall it will launch Red Line, 
a blend of traditional- and contemporary- 
style jeans. Says Shank: “Anybody can 
bring out a wide-leg jean. Only we can 
bring the individuality of our brand.” 
Levi's had better start stitching soon. a 
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ECAUSE IT’S A ROTH IRA. 
With a new car, a new house and a 
baby on the way, Bob and Jan have 
to make smart, long-term financial 
decisions. Like many people, they will have 
to decide between the new Roth IRA or a 
traditional IRA. 
At a Merrill Lynch IRA Workshop, 
a Financial Consultant explained that 
contributing after-tax income to a 
Roth IRA would allow them to take 
their principal.and its earnings free of 
income tax at retirement. 
ough it means giving up a 
IRA tax deduction now, in 
the lomg run, it could allow Bob and Jan 
to’savé more money. First-time home 
buyers may even use a Roth IRA to help 
fund their purchase. 
1-800-MERRILL, ext. 2835 to find the 
IRA Workshop nearest you. A Merrill Lynch Financial 
Cons’ 
IRA 
right for you. It could make a tremendous difference 
of your, pesrementt. 
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HITTING THE 
JACKPOT Casino 
owners can now 
track your every bet 
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The gambling industry is 


By S.C. GWYNNE ST. LOUIS 
HARON WILLMAN WAS WHAT THE 
folks who run the local riverboat 
casino called a good customer. She 
played often, and she bet big. She 
lost many thousands of dollars. So 
when she stopped cruising on the 
Station Casino riverboat off St. Charles, 
Mo., the folks were naturally concerned. 
They sent her lots of nice invitations to par- 
ties and get-togethers to try to get her back. 
They kept at it. They even sent her a per- 
sonal invitation to an exclusive “cocktail 
party” at the casino, where she and other 
“big winners” would “become part of the 
action” in the shooting of a TV commercial. 
“The cameras will be looking for your big 
smile,” the letter chirped, “and listening as 
you tell them why you play at the casino.” 
That may seem like an innocent 
enough come-on. But the unfortunate fact 
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»ating high-tech databases to reel in compulsive p 


is that Willman, 53, is a compulsive gambler 
who lost so much money at Station Casino 
that to protect herself, she arranged to be 
legally barred from entering the riverboat 
and taken off its mailing lists. In spite of 
these efforts, the casino continues to send 
her a steady stream of solicitations—even 
though it is now exhorting her to commit an 
act of criminal trespass. “The mailings just 
keep on coming,” she says. She was told by 
the management of Station Casino that its 
computerized database would not, for 
some unfathomable reason, allow her name 
to be deleted. Call it compulsive marketing. 

Willman’s plight is more than just a bit 
of local promotion gone haywire. It is a di- 
rect result of the gambling industry’s fren- 
zied competition for players at a time 
when saturated markets are putting sharp 
downward pressure on gaming compa- 
nies’ earnings. In overbuilt markets like 
Atlantic City, N.J., Tunica, Miss., and St. 
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Louis, Mo., the ability to win now the real 
revenue-generating gamblers from the 
$50-a-day dilettantes has become nothing 
less than a matter of survival 

So casinos are, as never before, making 
it their business to know who their cus- 
tomers are, building vast databases and 
utilizing the techniques of direct-mail mar- 
keting to zero in on specific consumers. As 
the gaming industry cranks up these so 
phisticated new techniques to seek out 
new customers, it’s coming under scrutiny 
for targeting—knowingly or not patholog 
ical gamblers like Willman 
federal commission will soon start hearings 
into just such marketing practices 

The best example of the casinos’ brave 
new marketing style is Harrah’s Entertain- 
ment Inc. of Memphis, Tenn., which this 
fall launched a campaign to use a single fre- 
quent-gambler card to link the 10 mil 
lion-plus people already in its databases 


Indeed, a 





with Harrah's 16 casinos across the 
country. The concept of the ATM- 
size card, which is inserted into the 
back of a slot machine to record the 
player’s wins and losses, has been 
around since the early 1990s. Most 


casinos now offer one as part of 


membership in a “slot club.” (By 
gambling, players accumulate 
points, like frequent-flyer miles, 
and can then redeem them for 
casino freebies such as rooms, 
meals and even cash.) But Harrah's 
is the first gambling company to 
link all 6 million of its slot-card 
holders together in a single com- 
puterized database so that they can 
accumulate points as they gamble 
and redeem them at Harrah’s casi- 
nos from Reno, Nev., to Joliet, Ill, 
and Atlantic City. The Total Gold 
card is nothing less than a bold at- 
tempt to create the first national 
gambling “brand.” “There is no 
question in my mind that we have 
the biggest database in the indus- 
try,” says Harrah’s president and 
CEO, Phil Satre. “It allows cus- 
tomization on a mass basis. I want 
the customers to feel that we rec- 
ognize them and reward them.” 
To bolster its new brand, this 
week Harrah’s introduced its own 
Visa card that funnels points, as a 
percent of purchases, directly 
into a member's Total Gold 
account. By using the cards, 
of course, you are providing 
the casino with a detailed 
record of your gambling and 
purchasing preferences, thereby 
: enabling it to solicit you in ever 
* more sophisticated ways. 
That represents a real change in the way 
casinos sell themselves. Large gambling 
houses have always known who their best 
customers were, doling out comps like free 
shows and free rooms to their highest 
rollers. But it was not until recently that they 
began to track the less extravagant gam- 
blers, who form the bulk of their clientele. 
Now casinos are building databases at a 
record rate, not just by recording their cus- 
tomers’ gaming habits but also by culling 
customers from other direct-marketing lists 
that are widely available. Harrah’s says it is 
adding | million new names a year. 

“The databases are very important,” 
says stock analyst John Rohs, managing di- 
rector of Schroder & Co. “In a mature mar- 
ket you need a good database, basically to 
steal the customer from the guy next door. 
To steal him, you need to know a lot about 
him. What he plays, what he eats and so 
forth.” Mirage Resorts is at work on a sys- 
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SLOT CARDS: ATM-like cards used by 
players allow casinos to track exactly 
what sorts of games their clients play 


DATABASES: Using information 
gleaned from these cards, the casinos 
build computer files of customer behavior 


DIRECT MAIL: With databases like 
Harrah's, with 10 million names, casinos 
mount customized direct-mail campaigns 


CREDIT CARDS: Casinos now offer 
“frequent gambler” Visa cards that work 
like airline frequent-flyer programs 


The Total Gold card, 
left, and Harrah's new Visa card 


tem at its Golden Nugget casino to allow 


hotel clerks instantaneous access to a 
client’s gambling history to determine 
what sort of room or comps to offer. 

By purchasing lists from credit-card 
companies, the casinos know what you 
buy, and then they can track census data to 
approximate your home value and income. 
Then there are the direct-mail lists. One 
such list from the early 1990s was baldly 
called the “Compulsive Gamblers Special” 
and promised to deliver 200,000 names of 
people with “unquenchable appetites for 
all forms of gambling.” Another list fea- 
tures “some 250,000 hard-core gamblers.” 
Yet another purveys the names of 80,000 
people who responded to a vacation- 
sweepstakes-telemarketing pitch. Such lists 
allow the gaming companies to tailor their 
direct pitches to individuals and, by cross- 
indexing with their own information, spot 
whether a customer is “underbetting,” 
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based on_ his and net worth 
Which raises the question of whether 
the casinos knowingly go after problem 
gamblers. But to answer the question there 
must be some agreed-upon definition of 
what constitutes a “problem” gambler, and 
here the industry and its critics are far 
apart. “Twenty percent of the customers 
account for 80% of the gambling industry's 
earnings,” says Henry Lesieur, president 
of the Institute for Problem Gambling in 
Pawtucket, R.I. “We know that 5% to 6% of 
the total population are problem gamblers 
and those 5% are spending 30% to 40% of 
the money.” Critics charge that because 
the industry is so dependent on this small 
group, it appeals deliberately and relent- 
lessly to them. “It’s not so much a privacy 
concern as an addiction concern,” says 
Bernie Horn, an official with the National 
Coalition Against Legalized Gambling, 
“because slot clubs have a high percentage 
of addicts among their membership.” 

The gambling industry sharply dis- 
agrees. “No, we do not try to target compul- 
sive gamblers so we can take all their mon- 
ey,” says Frank J. Fahrenkopf Jr., president 
of the American Gaming Association. “We 
are in a very competitive business. The en- 
tertainment dollar is highly contested. But if 
someone joins a slot club who happens to be 
a compulsive, does that mean we can’t ad- 
vertise?” He also asserts that “95% of the 
people in the country have no problem 
at all with gambling.” 
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But foes—principally the Rev 
Thomas Grey's National Coalition 
Against Legalized Gambling—believe 


that marketing to addicts may be the in 
dustry’s Achilles’ heel. “I think we'll find 
memos similar to what they found at the 
tobacco companies,” says Horn. Grey con 
curs. “This is a turning point in the battle 
The majority of their profits comes from 
people who have trouble stopping. Mar 
keting is an absolutely key factor in that.” 
The industry’s insistence that it's a 
wholesome entertainment business some- 
times gets it in trouble with the public 
When the Hilton Flamingo Casino partici- 
pated in a job fair in March at a Kansas 
City, Mo., grade school, the sight of 
children wearing shirts and 
singing the riverboat’s theme song re 
ceived critical coverage in a local newspa 
per. Then there was the woman who tried 
to have her dead husband's name removed 
from the mailing lists of the Station Casino. 
which Sharon Willman is having trouble 
with. She was told that the only way to have 
his name deleted was to appear in person 
with a copy of his death certificate. The les- 
son being, perhaps, that in the fight for the 
gambler’s dollar, dying may not be enough 
to get one’s name out of the database Fe 
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From the boomerang to 
the Sydney Opera House, Australians share a 
long history of ingenuity and creativity. 

While the rest of the 
world imagines a land of beautiful beaches 
and cute furry animals, the locals are busy 
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Victoria, Australl® 


imagining new ways to build a better future for 
their country. And at Toyota, we're proud to 
play a part in that future. 

Since 1963, Australians 
have been building Toyota vehicles specially 
designed for their country’s unique driving 
conditions. And as Toyota’s commitment to 
manufacturing grows - so will jobs and oppor- 
tunities for other businesses Down Under. 

As a company operating 
in the global marketplace, Toyota understands 
the importance of local investment. It ensures 
that the vehicles we sell meet the specific 
needs and standards of all Toyota drivers, 
wherever they may be. That’s why, in 26 
countries around the world, many Toyota vehi- 
cles are built by local people. 

Here in America, our 
second-largest manufacturing base, Toyota 
has invested more than $7 billion in manu- 
facturing, research and design. In fact, Toyota 
is now the fourth-largest vehicle manufacturer 
in America, creating over 20,000 direct jobs. 

Our aim is to be a 
responsible local company. It’s working for 
the people Down Under, and for people all 


over the world. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 




















AIRED BIKES are 
to children who 
Hy shine in school 


How a Few Firemen Createda % 


_ SAFE HAVEN 





For Some Chicago Kids 


The men of Engine Co. 16 have adopted a 
school and become role models for its kids 


By KEVIN FEDARKO CHICAGO 


IEUT. ARTHUR LEWIS CAN BE AN 
exacting critic. As he leafs through 
a children’s coloring book, his 
mustache twitches, and his eye- 
brows collide in a scowl. But now, 
Lewis turns to three small girls 
standing in front of him, a smile 
on his face, and pronounces their efforts 
superb. As a reward, the young artists re- 
ceive three quarters apiece, enough for 
each girl to buy a “poor man’s” sandwich 
at Harold's Chicken Shack. In most parts 
of America, this qualifies as an after- 
school snack. Here, on the South Side of 
Chicago, it’s dinner. 





Suddenly, any impression that Lewis 
may be running a halfway house for hungry 
kids in one of the poorest and most wretched 
neighborhoods in America is shattered by 
the blare of an electronic siren. The girls 
know the drill: they file neatly out of the red 
brick firehouse while Lewis and his crew 
snatch up their coats and helmets. In a flash, 
all five firemen are aboard their truck and 
rocketing out of the station to handle one of 
the 70 emergency calls they receive each 
week at one of the busiest station houses in 
Chicago. The 17 fire fighters of Engine Co. 16, 
nearly all of whom are black, specialize in 
more than fighting the high-rise infernos 
that ravage the Robert Taylor Homes, part of 
the largest public-housing projects in the 
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U.S. They serve as mentors, guides and sur- 
rogate fathers to lost children. 

Most of the residents stacked into the 16- 
story human warehouses of the Robert Tay- 
lor Homes are prisoners of their own apart- 
ments, marooned in a landscape bereft of 
opportunity. By day, mothers struggle to 
keep their children from playing on the en 
closed porches for fear they will be shot. In- 
side, there are rats in the incinerator shafts 
cockroaches in the hall and a stench in the el- 
evators. “Robert Taylor ain't no future for no 
one,” says Lasonya Evans, 20, who lives here 
with her aunt. “People have stopped dream 
ing. They don’t have no more dreams.” 

Children account for nearly two-thirds of 
these projects’ population, and many of them 





have fathers who are either missing, in prison 


The firemen, therefore, stand 
among a handful of male role models in this 
urban wasteland. On their days off, they drop 
by to tutor children in chess and math and to 
encourage them to stay in school. Most im- 
portant, they offer discipline, tenderness and 
inspiration to a community where such 
things are in terribly short supply. 

Until about 10 years ago, this tiny fire- 
house served as a training ground for rookies 
and a house of punishment for white firemen 
who had fallen out of favor with their bosses. 
Most of those men took little interest in the 
neighborhood—with the exception of the few 
black fire fighters who were there—and 
treated the station house as a fortress. Resi- 


or dead. 








dents viewed them as outsiders, and some 
youngsters vandalized the place with rocks 
and graffiti. But as white firemen slowly 
transferred out, a core of African Americans 
who chose to remain behind began leaving 
the station’s steel door open nearly 20 hours 
a day. At that point something unexpected 
happened: people stopped trashing the 
place, and children started venturing inside. 

Initially pleased, the firemen soon real- 
ized the kids were skipping class to hang 
out in the firehouse. So Engine Company 16 
approached Betty Greer, principal of the 
closest elementary school, with an unusual 
idea. “These men basically adopted us,” 
Greer says. With profits from the pay phone 
attached to the firehouse, which had heavy 
use from local drug dealers, the firemen 
bought radios to give away each month to 
children who earned especially good grades. 
They persuaded police officers and junk 
dealers to begin dropping off broken bike 
frames. A local bicycle repairman donated 
old tires and rims, and a fireman named 
Kirkland Flowers, whom the children even- 
tually tagged with the nickname “the may- 
or of Robert Taylor,” started building bikes 
during his spare hours. 

That brought a new ritual to the projects. 
Each spring on the final day of school, chil- 
dren race to the firehouse with their report 
cards. Those with perfect attendance or out- 
standing grades ride home on bikes that 
Flowers rebuilt the previous winter, Last 
June nearly 100 winners pedaled out the 
front doors on their rewards for making the 
attendance rate at Hartigan Community Arts 
Specialty School among the best in Chicago. 
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PIED PIPER: Kirkland 
Flowers got a nickname 
because kids follow him 





“We were just delighted,” says Greer. “These 
children need to know that there are men 
who are black and who don’t sell drugs or 
aren't involved with drugs. They need to 
know that there are men who care for them 
and that this is what real men do.” 

In a sort of reverse adoption, each kid 
claims a fireman as his or her own. Some 
gravitate to Albert Shaw, who drives the 
truck and teaches chess at the kitchen table. 
Others crowd around Steve (“the Preach- 
er’) Ellerson, who gives haircuts and lec- 
tures on good grades. Andre Raiford, built 
like an oaken door, drills the children on 
multiplication tables. Each fireman imparts 
lessons in some area and helps enforce a 
strict behavior code. Swearing and drug 
dealing are prohibited. Faces must be clean, 
hair combed, hands washed. “All these kids 
know is what they see around the projects,” 
says Lewis. “We show them that you can be 
successful and that you don’t have to do it 
by selling drugs or playing basketball.” 

“These children can frighten you,” says 
Rocky Morris, a fireman at Engine 16. He 
is interrupted by the crash of a vase thrown 
through a living-room window 16 stories 
above his head. As shards of glass rain onto 
the parking lot, Morris shoots a sardonic 
look toward a teenager whose face pokes 
through the shattered window. “We'll find 
who did that, and we'll work with that per- 
son,” he says. “We can address them be- 
cause most of us were raised in these proj- 
ects.” He pauses, then offers a comment 
that his colleagues would surely echo. “You 
know, you really have to love this neigh- 
borhood to stay here.” ei 
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IS THE HEIST OF THE CENTURY ABOUT TO BE SOLVED? TWO 


By STEVE LOPEZ 


THERE’S THE FORMER ROCK~’N’-ROLL STAR AND 
art collector turned con who tells the truth about 
many things, including the fact that he,is an art 
thief and a con. He says he knows who did it. 
There’s the workaholic, by-the-book FBI 
agent who moved 3,000 miles from the scene of 





Rembrandt 
self-portrait 


the crime and after seven years still can’t get this 
one out of his head. 

There’s the relentless but camera-shy investigative reporter 
who took a dangerous risk that won him instant respect and even 
quicker scorn. 

And there’s the defiant silence of the victims, caretakers of a 
musty but.prestigious museum, who fear that any utterance, no 
matter how benign, might sabotage their highest hopes in years. 

The biggest and most confounding art heist in American his 
tory is 7% years old and juicier than ever. Organized crime, poli- 
tics, greed, international intrigue and an execution-style hit all lie 
at the margins of the story. This one has everything but sex, and 
maybe even that—after all, the story is still unraveling. Each week 
brings private powwows among the players, new hopes, old frus- 
trations and the same beating refrain: 

What a caper! 





At 1:24a.m. on March 18, | two men dressed as Boston po- 
lice officers talked their way into the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, handcuffed and bound with duct tape two feeble guards, dis- 
armed the even feebler alarm system and spent the next 81 minutes 
looting the place. They left with a Vermeer, three works by Rem- 
brandt, five by Degas—altogether, pieces valued at $300 million. 

Literally thousands of leads later, in a case that once had 30 
FBI agents assigned to it, not a piece has been recovered and not 
a person has been arrested, Certain elements of the caper—the 
brutish way in which some paintings were cut from frames the 
valuable pieces left behind, the code of silence that has kept a lid 
on the mystery—add to the intrigue 

But several sources have told TiME that there is an ongoing 
and secret grand jury investigation into the affairs of two incar- ® 
cerated career criminals who say they can return the stolen art in 
return for certain favors—including the $5 million reward. And 
one of those two cons, New England’s most notorious art thief 
who in 1974 brokered the return of a stalen Rembrandt, has told 
Time that he once cased the Gardner with a man who, years lat : 
er, arranged the heist without him . 

“I know emphatically.and beyond any doubt” who stole the 
art, says Myles Connor, 54, a Milton, Mass., native who is in fed- # 
eral prison for interstate transportation of two paintings stolen in 
1975 frem the Mead Art Museum at Amherst College. Connor, 
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aped from a Damon Runyon story, Says 
he and a gangster named Bobby Donati, a langtime pal and part- 
S ) } ! 


who appears to have ¢ 


ner in crime, checked out the Gardner around 1974. “Did I case 
it?” asks the 5-ft. 7-in., bushy-bearded Connor, who looks more 
like a visiting professor than a guy who has run with a crew of 
gangsters for 30 years. “I took a walk through the place and saw 
what was there.” He saw enough to tell him that knocking off the 
place would be child’s play. It looked like such an easy mark, he 
says, that he and Donati browsed like window shoppers, chatting 
about what pieces they’d grab 

Connor, whose life story beggars fiction, opened in the ’60s 
for Sha Na Na, played guitar with Roy Orbison on several occa 
sions and led a band called Myles and the Wild Ones. He had a 
pet alligator named Albert.and “cried like a kid who'd lost his 
cocker spaniel” when Albert went off to the big swamp in the sky 
He has one brother who is a cop and another who is a priest. (“I 
don’t know where they went wrong,” he says.) A self-professed 
martial-arts expert (who pronounces karate kah-dah-tay), he 
once escaped from prison by carving a bar of soap into “the most 
perfect-looking pistol you've ever seen,” and he is'described by 
the FBI as a master of disguises. He once proclaimed, in his faint 
ly Continental intonation, “The thing about art theft is the Robin 
Hood element in it.” Not your common thug 

Connor devours art publications, even in jail—especially in 


ONE MISSING PAINTING An 
empty frame, which held a 
Rembrandt until the theft, 
remains on the wall to this day 


WYLES CONNOR The master art 
thief is serving time in Rhode 
isiland—but he may be the key 
to breaking the case 






jail—and has a scholarly manner that impresses crooks and con- 
founds cops. And he doesn’t mind saying that on his little tour of 
the Gardner, he didn’t think much of Donati’s taste. Among oth 
er things, the philistine had his eye on an eagle that topped a bat 
tle flag from Napoleon’s Imperial Guard. In any event, Connor 
says he never acted on the urge to rob the Gardner. That’s because 
he walked across the street in Boston’s Fenway area and saw a 
score he liked better. At the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

“There’s no comparison relative to one place having half a 
dozen of what could be called real masterpieces and the other one 
maybe 50 to as many as 100,” Connor says. He also knew that the 
Gardner had no theft insurance—the last thing a thief needs; no 
insurance. company to sell a stolen painting back to. And he “had 
inside information” about an insured Rembrandt hanging on loan 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, an institution with serious “political 
clout” that would send up “a huge hue and cry” and therefore was 
“the much, much more desirable place” to send into hysterics 

Besides, Connor loved the piece—a splendid portrait of a 
woman often mistaken for Rembrandt's sister. “There are Rem- 
brandts,” says Connor, who could probably run Christie’s and 
Sotheby's from inside the can; “and there are Rembrandts.” 
Though it was valued at $1 million at the time, “it was actually 
worth” much more, he says, given the inflated art market 

Sure enough, the Rembrandt he lusted after was stolen. Con- 


nor, who once.took several slugs in a blazing gun battle with a 
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CONNOR, 


SAYS, “THERE ISN’T A 


MUSEUM IN THE WORLD THAT’S INVULNERABLE” TO A PRO 


Boston police officer, says, “There- isn’t a museum in the world 
that’s invulnerable” to a true professional. He won't say exactly 
how the Fine Arts caper came off, or even admit to the theft. But 
he arranged the return of the Rembrandt later that year—in ex- 
change for avoiding prison after pleading guilty to the theft of An- 
drew Wyeth paintings from an estate in Maine. 

So we're not talking hobby here. We're talking a love of art, a 
contempt for law enforcement and the thrill of the score. As for 
the Gardner heist: “You can believe I didn’t plan the thing, or The 
Rape of Europa would have been the first to go.” The Titian work 
was the most valuable piece in the museum but was passed over 
for leSser goods, Connor says with disgust. 

As Connor tells it, years after he and Donati sized up the Gard- 
ner, Donati tamed up with another old’pal of Con-  _ 
nor’s, David Houghton, and the two of them arranged 
the heist. One of the questions that has baffled muse- 
um officials and investigators is, Why would anyone 
have bothered with the Napoleon eagle? A capture- 
the-flag statement? A political message of some type? 
No, not really. Bobby Donati just liked it. 

Why would Connor, as wily as they come and a 
man with his own twisted set of ethics, give up his 
friends like this? Simple: they're dead. Houghton 
died in 1992 of natural causes, and Donati went out 





tually carry out the theft, initially intended to use the loot as a bar- 
gaining chip, though he won't say for what. “Then they got a 
tremendous offer for it,” he says. Not from the Irish Republican 
Army, a name that has surfaced over the years, and not “from, per 
se, a political organization. But something a little more powerful 
than just a wealthy, eccentric collector.” Whatever, it fell through, 
and the pieces were put into storage. Connor says Donati and 
Houghton later told him that if anything happened to them, they 
would leave him information about where the paintings are, but 
he needs to be out of jail to get that information, “And that’s es- 
sentially the meat and potatoes of what I have access to.” 


TOM MASHBERG OF THE BOSTON HERALD DIDN*T KNOW WHAT TO 
make of the call on Aug. 18. Someone was asking him 
if he wanted to go fora ride, under cover of darkness, 
and see some of the stolen Gardner loot. He said yes, 
“but as far as I knew this was a hoax, and I expected 
to be shown a velvet Elvis.” They met in a deserted 
place. There were two cars, Mashberg says, one man 
in each. And they took him to a warehouse. 

Mashberg was working on an unrelated story 

“this summer when a con told him that he had celled 
with Connor in California, and that Connor had fin- 
gered Donati and Houghton for the Gardner heist. 


soa 
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about a year earlier of multiple stab wounds, found youUNGWORTH Connor's Mashberg then saw a story about a stolen artifact, 
hog-tied in the trunk of a car—which is relatively apprentice, inAugust atone the more than 300-year-old Great Seal of Massa- 
of his many court dates chusetts, that turned up at Youngworth’s home. 


close to natural causes. among the people he ran 
with. Connor says Donati would not have violated 
the gangster’s vow of omerta. Bobby was a stand-up 
guy. If gangsters had been trying to find the stolen 
paintings, “they could have chopped his fingers off 
one at a time,” and Donati wouldn’t have given up 
the goods. Connor thinks it’s more likely he was 
killed ina battle between Boston’s warring mob fac- 
tions than because some crime boss wanted a Rem- 
brandt on his wall. 

Sound 2 little too convenient to pin the Gardner 





Connor had already been tagged by cops as the sus- 
pected thief of theseal, which was lifted right out of 
the statehouse, so now he was tied to Youngworth. 
$ And before summer ran cold, Youngworth, facing 
serious time on the stolen-vehicle rap, was making 
a unique offer: drop the charges against him, give 
him immunity and the $5 million reward, and free 
his best friend, Myles Connor, from prison, and he'd 
return the Gardner goods. 

It was a blowout story for the Boston press, but 
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heist on a couple of guys who've been planted? Sure jasHBERG The intrepid there was nothing to follow it up with. Youngworth 
it does, and the Fi understandably wonders if Con- Boston reporter whokeeps was a small-time hood who carried no weight and 
nor is trying to take the heat off the real thievesorsim- "4W"™"8 into dead ends drew little attention. “What’s wrong?” he demand- 


ply con his way'to freedom. But Connor, who lives by a strict code 
of criminal conduct that is essentially honor among thieves, says you 
help comrades in distress. By telling what he knows, maybe he can 
help spring his buddy Billy Youngworth, the other con who says he 
can get his hands on the stolen paintings—if authorities will drop a 
stolen-vehicle rap that could keep Youngworth behind bars 15 
more years. Federal agents have their ears wide-open. 

“It's still premature to discount anything along those lines,” 
Dan Falzon, the only FBi agent who has been a part of the case 
from Day One, says of Connor’s tale. But who pulled the job 
doesn’t interest Falzon as much as where the stuff is now. 

Connor says Donati, who, he assumes, hired two mugs to ac- 
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ed of Mashberg when the story faded fast from the sassy, 25¢ 
tabloid. The reporter told him he needed proof, or the yarn was 
dead. Then came the call. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT ON AUG. 18, MASHBERG WAS PICKED 
up in a late-model sedan and taken on a 40-minute drive. The car 
stopped at a warehouse, and he was led inside, where one of the 
men opened a padlocked room, grabbed:a long poster tube and 
unrolled what was inside. By the glow of a flashlight, Mashberg 
examined a painting of a wave-tossed ship. The last thing he saw 
before being whisked away was a signature on the rudder: Rem- 
brandt. Either he had just seen the Gardner's stolen Storm on the 
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Sea of Galilee, or he’d just seen avery good reproduction. Sever- 
al days later, the Herald headline read: WE'VE SEEN IT! 

The Herald had photographs of other paintings and paint 
chips from the alleged Rembrandt, and the newspaper hired 


Walter C. 
McCrone used microscopic analysis and studied the available re- 


McCrone, an art authority, to examine the chips. 


search. Finally he issued his verdict. He was convinced the chips 
were from an actual Rembrandt 

Meanwhile, officials of the Gardner met with Youngworth 
(the Gardner will neither confirm nor deny the meeting). He 
claims they gave him $10,000 as a show of good faith and a 
promise of further cooperation. 

But there wasn’t any. In truth, neither the Gardner nor the 
Feds were convinced beyond all doubt that Youngworth had the 
actual Rembrandt or that he could get the other pieces. They also 
worried, considering the rolled-up Rembrandt and. the pile of 
paint chips, whether the works had been damaged beyond repair. 
There would be no negotiating, the aptly named U.S. Attorney 
Donald Stern vowed, until more proof was offered. Such as the 
return of one of the pieces. 

Youngworth and Connor, through heavyweight Boston attor 
ney Martin Leppo, a gravel-voiced man who says he likes “hard 
cases and 20-foot putts,” demanded immunity before they would 
show anything. But the government demanded to see more proof 
before they offered any immunity. A stalemate. 








One of 
three Rembrandts missing from the collection 


May have 
been spied under a flashlight beam this year 


A Manet oil on canvas was 
among the 13 pieces stolen in the 1990 heist 





And then came the stinging public criticism of Tom Mashberg 
and the Herald. A criticism that until then had been only private- 
ly grumbled by both law enforcement and museum officials. “In 
helping these crooks get a ransom, they have been a facilitator of 
criminal conduct,” says attorney Alan Dershowitz, who merciless- 
ly flogged his targets in Boston Magazine. But he didn’t stop with 
Mashberg and the Herald. The Federal Government and the 
Gardner took some lashes too, for negotiating with scoundrels. 
“We're not talking about kidnap yictims or terrorists holding 
hostages. It’s art. It’s great art, but if you help art thieves, you help 
create that market. It would be outrageous if a ransom were paid 
for this, because it will create more incentive for people to go and 
steal art.” 

There was, in fact, another way to handle the phone call 
Mashberg took that day in August. What if he had immediately 
called the feds and said, “Guess what, I may be looking at a stolen 
Rembrandt later tonight. Here’s where I'll be, so follow at a safe 
distance.” WE’VE CAPTURED IT! certainly makes a better headline 
than WE’VE SEEN IT! 

Out of the question, says Mashberg, who’s grown so leery 
himself that he shunned a TIME photographer last week. For 
starters, no reporter can afford to burn his sources. Secondly, as 
per his sources, he didn’t even inform his editors of his little ad- 
venture until it was over, and their only question was, “When can 
we get it into the paper?” 
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WITH ITALY IN MUCH THE SAME WAY 


THAT THIEVES WOULD HAVE THEIR WAY WITH HER ART 


Responding to Dershowitz’ s slam, Mash 
journalist. I’m not an agent of the government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment makes deals with criminals all the time. They turn drug 
dealer A loose to get drug dealer B; they free mob killer A to get 
mob killer B. And Alan Dershowitz represents wife abusers and 
murderers. I don’t see how he isn’t guilty of the same thing he ac- 
cuses me of. This case basically was nowhere after 7% years, and 
in the last 74 weeks, look at it.” 


? 
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IF THERE IS ANYONE WHO LOSES 
sleep over the Gardner heist, it is 
Dan Falzon. The kid who followed 
his father into the San Francisco po- 
lice department, then took a pay cut 
to join the FBI. Boston, in 1988, was 
his first permanent assignment. He 
was 26, made $30,000 and walked 
to the FBI office from “a cockroach 
apartment” in Beacon Hill. In his 
first big case, he laid the ground- 
work that led to the arrest of a man 
on charges related to drugs, an at- 
tempted jailbreak and the theft of 
the Mead paintings. Falzon had bagged Myles Connor. 

Four months later came the Gardner heist, and Falzon got the 
case. “At the time, everybody thought this was something maybe 
Myles had orchestrated” from: prison. “He was one of the first 
people we looked at, and that’s been going on ever since.” 

Even though Falzon transferred to San Francisco two years 
ago, he calls Boston almost daily, and he pursues West Coast leads 
on the case. “At the start, I would walk home, grab a bite and some 
sleep and then go right back. I literally worked day and night. It 
wasn’t a task; it was a passion, and it still is. You get involved in 
something like this. It’s part of your life. It’s part of you.” 

Literally thousands of leads came in, suggesting countless 
scenarios and motives. An 1.R.A., operative was gunned down 
shortly after bragging to an ex-FBI agent that he had information 
ona major art theft. A former museum employee had abruptly left 
his job, didn’t pick up his last check and flunked a lie-detector test. 
Falzon and other agents chased dead-end leads like those around 
the world, including oneto Japan,where a painting, purported to 
be the Storm on the Sea of Galilee, turned out to be a fake. 

“The impossible thing about the-case,” Falzon says, “is that 
there were so many possibilities. It was absolutely baffling.” Were 
the perps art thieves or common thugs? Were the paintings stolen 
at the order of some mysterious Dr. No figure who likes to light a 
Cuban every night, pour a glass of cognac and repair to the cellar 
to admire his own private collection of hot masterpieces? Were 
they stolen by political factions to trade for their prisoners? Or was 
this just a score by local bad guys who thought they could unload 
the paintings to a fence, or use them as collateral in a drug deal, 
or trade them for reduced sentences on other crimes? 

“With all the people we know in and out of prison, we've nev- 
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GARDNER MUSEUM Based on a Venetian-style palazzo 





it a quality piece of information that mdicates this is it, this is 
who did it,” Falzon says. “We've had everybody and his brother 
say they know who did it, and none of it has led to anyone's going 
to prison or any of the art going back on the walls.” 

Falzon, 36, loves listening to theories and opinions about the 
case, but they don’t interest him nearly as much as facts do. That’s 
how he manages to stay sane, he says. You get worked up about 
facts, not opinions. And every day, 
your job is to look for more—while 
* taking the long view. “You know 
> what? It’s our firm belief that good 
* things are going to happen. We 
8 know that Myles Connor sat on 
~ some paintings for 15 years, so this 
* case is relatively,young. We're only 
> talking about seven years, and I'm 
working leads out heré right now. I 
have ongoing leads.” With each 
passing day, Dan Falzon is more de- 
termined to bury the ghosts. 


MEN LOVED STEWART 
Gardner, and women hated her. 
“Effervescent, exuberant, reckless, witty, she did whatever she 
pleased,” says the museum’s 116-page guidebook. “It was Mrs. 
Gardner's rule to select and acquire the best. If at a polo game, 
she would be escorted to her seat by the best player of the day ... 
and naturally the best dancer in society was pretty regularly her 
Cotillion partner ... Such victories the ladies could not forgiv e.” 

Her husband wasa successful businessman, and her father left 
her an inheritance. With money to burn, Gardner began making 
forays to Europe in the 1880s to “acquire the best.” Her haul in- 
cluded 290 paintings, 280 pieces of sculpture, 460 pieces of furni- 
ture and much, much more. 'It is fitting that the centerpiece of her 
collection was Rape of Europa, because Gardner had her way with 
the Continent in much the same way that thieves would one day 
have their way with her collection. With this, she built a temple of 
finery, personally designing a 15th century Venetian-style palace 
featuring a glass-ceilinged center court with garden and fountain 
and three floors of art: The: Gardner Museum opened in 1903, 
Gardner died in 1924, and her will made her wishes crystal clear: 
nothing was ever to be replaced, moved or added. 


ISABELLA 


And so the frames of the stolen work today sit eerily empty, 
sometimes drawing as much interest from visitors as the work that 
remains. In the second-floor Dutch Room, a self-portrait of Rem- 
brandt looks across the room to the very spot where thieves took 
Storm, Rembrandt'was a witness to the theft of his only seascape. 

Today museum officials say only that they are cooperating 
with federal authorities; that they are not yet convinced that 
Youngworth or Connor can return the paintings, but that they are 
hopeful the work will come home. At times, this improbable three- 
way relationship between G-men, artophiles and cons has been 
tested by conflicting interests, and Youngworth, paranoid for a 
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THE FEDERAL JUDGE CALLED CONNOR 


AND TOLD HIM, “WE DON’T NEED YOU, AND WE ARE SOCIETY” 


reason, says from jail that he believes t 
lish that his $10,000 payment from the Gardner constitutes extor- 
tion. The plan, he believes, is to pile the years in front of him, then 
reduce the charges in exchange for the return of the art. Museum 
officials refuse to comment on that or any other possible strategy. 


WHEN SINGLE PAINTINGS BEGAN SELLING FOR $40 MILLION AND 
more in the 80s, many museum directors grew nervous about 
both security’and their ability to pay insurance premiums. Hang- 
ing a painting, Falzon says, “is like hanging money on the walls.” 
Bob Bazin, a retired rBi man who specialized in stolen art for 15 
years, says that'art ranks behind only drugs and munitions in il- 
licit international trade. And Constance Lowenthal, executive di- 
rector of the International Foundation for Art Research in New 
York City, says there are currently about 100,000 works of stolen 
art floating around somewhere in the world. 

In the 80s, Lowenthal says, with inflation raging, many peo- 
ple sought protection by sinking money into art. The auction 
houses fed this acquisition craze by selling on credit. Japanese 
buyers poured money into the market, prices soared, and big 
sales. became fodder for the 11 o'clock news. It all “made it clear 
to every thief that in addition to stealing the family silver, he 
might as well take what's on the walls.” 


IT BEGINS, MYLES CONNOR SAYS, WITH HIS FATHER, A MILTON COP. 
Connor says he has never encountered a single law-enforcement 
officer who comes close to his late father’s standards of honesty, 
discipline and integrity. Somehow that seems to have left Connor 
motivated by a desire to beat the badges at a game of cops and rob- 
bers. Boston in the "70s and ’80s had its share of rogue cops, both 
local and federal, and they took up his challenge. The result, Con- 
nor claims, was that he kept getting framed, which only sharpened 
his resentment of authority. There is no greater hypocrisy, in his 
book, than to be a crooked cop. 

In 1981 Connor was acquitted on a rap of 
murdering a Boston cop only after what he 
calls a miracle. An honest cop admitted that 
Myles had nothing to do with it. While doing 
time in the early 70s, Connor served as chief 
negotiator during a prison riot and standoff. 
Years later, he was convicted of the 1975 
murder of two teenagers, served five years 
and was acquitted on retrial. 

Connor says that while he served a 
prison term in the ’60s, the Donati clan kept 
watch on his mother, and to return the favor, 
he tried to help them unload some Wyeth 
paintings stolen from the Woolworth estate 
in Monmouth, Me. With that, a career was 
born. Connoy’s father had been 
weapon collector; his mother painted and 
wrote poetry; and Connor, who already had a 
cherished collection of Japanese swords, had 


an antique- 





THE CONCERT A Vermeer, the most 
valuable piece among the lost art 





found his niche 
eral judge who doubled the requested sentence called Connor 
“rotten to the core” and a “menace” and told him, “We don’t need 


you, and we are society.” 

Connor, who can seem utterly benign as he weaves one story 
onto the tail of another, and another, and another, changes in- 
stantly when the names of certain cops, or that judge, are uttered. 
His eyes bug out, his neck tenses, and another Myles, a chilling 
character, crawls out of his skin. He breathes fire when he calls 
the judge “a vapid windbag and a pathetic martinet.” 

On a recent afternoon in Rhode Island, Connor was asked 
how such a smart guy could be so stupid as to be sitting behind 
bars, yet again, in a pair of mustard-dumb prison-issue duds? 
Connor didn’t have much of an answer. But 40 minutes to the 
north, at the Norfolk County, Jail in Dedham, Mass., Billy Young- 
worth did. Youngworth, 38, who as a boy took martial-arts lessons 
from Myles and has had a parasitic relationship with him ever 
since, said Myles, amember of Mensa, is endlessly interesting and 
charming, “but he attracts mutts.” Billy. being Exhibit A. 

“Myles is woefully ignorant about people and kind to a fault, 
and fails to see that guys can be maggots,” says Billy, who wears 
a constant woe-is-me grin that says low-grade grifter; watch your 
wallet. But while he is no genius; he was smart enough to realize 
that bringing Myles into this mess gives him a credibility the feds 





can't ignore. 

Last week negotiations were still open on whether Youngworth 
would be given immunity for returning a small part of the booty as 
a show of proof that he could deliver the rest. That, in itself, makes 
it look like the feds believe Tom Mashberg actually saw the real 
thing that day. If they thought it was a fake, wouldn’t Youngworth 
and Connor have been sent back into their holes by now? 

But from the beginning, the U.S. Attorney's Office has enter- 
tained no thoughts of letting two career criminals waltz away with 
; $5 million in spending money in return for 
* the art. The office is willing to deal—but on 

its own terms. For his part, Myles Connor 

last-week told TimE he would forfeit any re- 
: ward or réduction of the 2% years left on his 
séntence, provided Billy be freed and three 
other unnamed inmates have their cases re 
considered. The three mugs got bum raps, 
says the rogue crusader. 

In San Francisco, Dan Falzon said his 
; policy is never to get too high or too low. 
% “The key is just to keep working every day 

With the same vigor that you had on Day 
One.” Hanging over his desk, to keep the 
vigor up, is his going-away present from 
the guys in Boston: a poster of Vermeer’s 
The Concert, the most valuable piece in the 
biggest, most confounding art heist in 
American history. —With reporting by 
Charlotte Faltermayer/New York 
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Acupuncture Works 


An NIH panel endorses the ancient Chinese 
needle treatment—at least for some conditions 


By DICK THOMPSON 





OR AN ANCIENT CHINESE CUSTOM 
that turns patients into human pin- 
cushions, acupuncture is surprisingly 
popular these days. America’s grow- 

ing interest in alternative medicine and 
the quasi endorsement of the Food and 
Drug Administration (which last year took 
acupuncture’s extra-fine needles off its 
list of “experimental” medical devices) 
have helped create a sharp 
spike in demand for the 
prickly procedure. About a 
million Americans spend 
$500 million a year on 
acupuncture for complaints 
ranging from gallstones to 
migraines to low-back pain; 
today even dogs and horses 
are trotting off to see their 
acupuncturists. 

But does it work? Most 
Western-trained physi- 
cians remain skeptical. Ex- 
planations that acupunc- 
ture restores the balance of 
yin and yang by tinkering 
at critical points along 


the relief of postoperative pain and low- 
back pain. And it won qualified endorse- 
ment as a supplement to standard reme- 
dies for drug addiction, carpal-tunnel 
syndrome, osteoarthritis and asthma. 
Acupuncture’s one great advantage 
over Western medicine is that it does no 
harm; unlike drugs and surgery, acupunc- 
ture has virtually no side effects. For 
acupuncturists who have been saying this 
for years, it was recognition long overdue. 








inches into the body, at specific points 
along the meridians, and then twisting or 
twirling them or pulsing them with a low 
electric current. 

What puzzles scientists is that these 


| points and meridians don’t correspond to 


any biological system in the body. How, 
then, can sticking a needle into the ear, for 
example, affect a distant organ like the 
gallbladder? One possible explanation, 
for which the panel found “considerable 
evidence,” is that acupuncture works at 
least in part by releasing opioids, natural 
morphine-like substances, into the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

However it happens, scientists know 
that acupuncture produces measurable 
changes in the brain. Some of the most com- 
pelling evidence presented last week was a 
series of brain scans taken by Dr. Abass 
Alavi, chief of nuclear 
medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital 
in Philadelphia. Alavi’s 
images showed dramatic 
changes in regions of the 
central nervous system that 
coordinate the perception 
of pain. “Acupuncture defi- 
nitely changed the land- 
scape of pain we see in the 
brain,” Alavi told the panel. 

Not everyone was 
persuaded. Dr. Wallace 
Sampson, a member of 
the National Council 
Against Health Fraud, 
complained that the pan- 
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life-force meridians sound CLEARLY EFFECTIVE | MAY BE EFFECTIVE UNCERTAIN el had not invited the 
to scientists suspiciously Postoperative pain Migraines Stroke rehabilitation naysayers. And although 
like quackery. Advocates from dental surgery Arthritis Asthma the studies presented 
counter that their claims Nausea and vomiting Menstrual cramps | Carpal-tunnel syndrome V7" mostly conducted in 
are supported by hun- from chemotherapy Low-back pain immune-system Western countries using 
dreds of research studies— and anesthesla Tennis elbow enhancement accepted scientific meth- 
as well as a successful track ods, several critics pointed 


record that extends back 
2,500 years. 

To sort through the controversy and as- 
sess the quality of that research, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health last week assem- 
bled a panel of experts in a scientific court 
known officially as a consensus confer- 
ence. After three days of analyzing studies 
and interrogating practitioners, the panel 
was unexpectedly upbeat. “It’s time to take 
acupuncture seriously,” said its chairman, 


David Ramsay, president of the University | 


of Maryland. “There are a number of situ- 
ations where it really does work.” 

The panel found acupuncture effective 
in treating painful disorders of the muscle 
and skeletal systems, such as fibromyalgia 
and tennis elbow—even more effective, in 
some cases, than conventional therapies. It 
was judged to be a “reasonable option” for 


| 


“(The panel's report] is a great step to- 
ward breaking down the barriers,” said 
Larenz Ng, a pioneer of acupuncture re- 
search and now a professor of neurology at 
George Washington School of Medicine. 
One big barrier remains: acupuncture 
springs from a system of faith that scien- 
tists find almost incomprehensible. The 
treatment rests on the Taoist belief that 
two life forces, yin and yang, combine to 
produce a vital life energy, called ch’i (or 


gi), that flows through the body along | 


pathways known as meridians, which 
were charted thousands of years ago. Peo- 
ple get sick when these life forces are 
knocked out of balance, and the job of the 
acupuncturists is to nudge ch’i back into 
equilibrium. They do this by pushing nee- 
dles through the skin, sometimes several 





out that the best-designed 

experiments showed the poorest results. 
The future of acupuncture in the U.S., 
however, will probably not rest on the 
quality of these experiments. If it’s cheap- 
er and less painful than going to the hospi- 
tal, and if it gets results, Americans will use 
it. A Boston University researcher told the 
panel that the saving from just faster 
stroke rehabilitation and effective carpal- 
tunnel-syndrome treatment could cut the 
nation’s annual medical bill by $11 billion. 
Such a saving is sure to catch the eye of 
HMOs and private health insurers. As 
Daniel Cherkin, a senior scientific investi- 
gator for a large HMO in Seattle, puts it, 
“Why something works is not of interest to 
those individuals and organizations pro- 
viding care.” What matters these days is 
that it works for less. a 
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By Charles Krauthammer 


Hell, High Water and Hype 


El Nifto and us: Is bad weather really caused by sin? 


HEN THE RAINS FAILED AND THE CROPS DIED AND 

the locusts came and all hell broke loose, the primi- 

tives of old knew why: they had offended the gods. 

They would offer a sacrifice—a virgin, perhaps—to 
put things right. 

We moderns are too sophisticated to believe such non- 
sense. (And anyway, where would we find a virgin?) Instead, 
we blame all our earthly woes on ... El Nino. 

The El Nifo panic is in full bloom. It’s been blamed 
for an invasion of Argentine ants in Southern California, 
for starving seabirds off Oregon, for albatrosses abandon- 
ing their nests in the Galapagos Islands. An Israeli scien- 
tist thinks El Nifo irregularities occasioned the biblical 
famine that led to the Jews’ entry into Egypt—thus offering 
the nice ecumenical touch of El 
Nifio, Spanish for the Christ Child, 
accounting for Passover. 

Most, if not all, of these attribu- 
tions are bunk. But if you are selling 
umbrellas in Los Angeles, where a 
500% increase in rainfall was pre- 
dicted—well, that was weeks ago; it’s 
down to 150%—you don’t care. Busi- 
ness is good. 

Now, there is nothing unusual 
about an El Nifio. It is a perfectly 
normal cycle of Pacific waters’ 
warming every two to seven years, 
altering jet-stream flows and cloud 
formation. This changes the weath- 
er over most of the globe in fairly 
predictable, entirely natural ways. It 
alternates with the La Nina cycle, 
which cools the waters and creates 
mostly contrary effects. It’s been 
going on, as far as we can tell, for 
millennia. 

Why then the hysteria? This El 
Nifio appeared from early data to 
be particularly strong. Hence the 
emergency preparations everywhere 
from California to South Africa. The major anticipated event 
for California is heavy rain. Some meteorologists, however, 
remain skeptical and distinctly unimpressed by the grim No- 
achian predictions. For example, Jan Null of the National 
Weather Service in Monterey, Calif., points out that in the 
eight heaviest El Nifo years, California experienced on av- 
erage only about a one-third increase in rainfall. In fact, two 
of these years, 1965 and 1991, brought drought. 

The fact is that no one knows how severe this El Niio will 
be. There is nothing wrong with making preparations for the 
possibility of an extreme event. But other than being good for 
the umbrella business in L.A., the El Nifio hype is simply stir- 
ring fear. 

That does not, however, deter Vice President Al Gore, 
who lives in a state of perpetual environmental anxiety and 
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The warm Pacific waters, as seen from space 


The millennium beckons, 


but, alas, the apocalypse 
will have to wait 








will seize whatever weather event is at hand to justify it. Ad- 
dressing the El Nifio Community Preparedness Summit in 
Santa Monica, Calif., last month, Gore was quite unwilling to 
let El Niiio speak for itself. After describing in lurid detail its 
predicted effects, he went into the presumed effects of glob- 
al warming. Then, having set the trap, he sprang it: “While 
there is no definite link between El Nifos and overall climate 
change,” he said (referring to global warming), “it is worth 
looking at recent patterns”—which he then presented so as 
to suggest precisely such a linkage. 

In fact, however, there is no evidence that El Ninos are 

caused or intensified or made more frequent by global 
warming. Indeed, the only thing global warming and El 
Nifio have in common is that they are both about a warming. 
_ So is making toast. 
: We know that El Niiio is caused 
by a decrease in the trade winds that 
blow east-west across the Pacific 
from Peru to Indonesia. To explain 
El Nino by global warming, you 
have to show that global warming 
caused these trade winds to cease. 

Well, there is no evidence for 
this proposition either. If anything, 
points out William Nierenberg at the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy, global warming is supposed to 
be the cause of increasingly violent 
weather: stronger winds and more 
storms—hence the field day envi- 
ronmentalists had blaming last win- 
ter’s storms on global warming. 

Moreover, global warming is 
about general planetary warming 
but is perfectly useless when it 
comes to making reliable predic- 
tions about regional effects, such as 
waters warming in one area of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Thus the linkage that Gore so sly- 
ly implies and then denies is “defi- 
nite” is not only not definite, it is entirely, recklessly specula- 
tive. But very satisfying to his eco-apocalyptic politics. After all, 
if El Nino is the cause of a biblical plague of calamitous weath- 
er, and if global warming is the cause of El Nifio, then you have 
a most beautiful link: human sin—burning carbon and, more 
generally, prideful exploitation of the planet for man’s pleasure 
and greater glory—makes hail and floods and fire and brim- 
stone fall upon us from heaven. Angry skies are no mere Act 
of God; they are provoked by man. It is a theology the Aztecs 
and the Hittites would have recognized at once. 

If only things were so simple. Scientists are now report- 
ing that the El Nifio warming has begun to slow. Indeed, 
everyone expects this E] Nino to peter out completely by 
May. The millennium beckons, but, alas, the apocalypse will 
have to wait. 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 





'T IS A RITE-OF-PASSAGE SAGA FIT FOR 
a cartoon classic. Plucky kids dream 
of breathless adventures in a rain- 
bow kingdom. They will be anima- 
tors, spin magical musical tales for 
children of all ages and make pots of 





But standing guard before the 
cartoon castle is the evil Cruella Di 
Sney. “The animated-feature fran- 

chise is mine, all mine!” she thun- 
ders. “Nobody does it better, and y 
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nobody better try.” 
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Will the daring insurgents storm the 
castle and free the people from the tyrant’s 
cloying clutches? Or will they discover 
that, gee, the people really like Di Sney’s 
style and don’t care to be rescued? 

We'll find out next week, when Anas- 
tasia, the winsome, often winning debut 


film from Fox Animation Studios, arrives | 


money in video and burger tie-ins. | on screens nationwide. Directed by Dis- 


ney renegades Don Bluth and Gary 
Goldman (An American Tail, The 
Land Before Time, All Dogs Go to 
Heaven), this fanciful story about the 
Y lost princess of the Romanovs has all 
the elements for a cartoon hit: a girl- 
becomes-a-woman plot; a chipper, Alan 
Menkenish score by Lynn Ahrens and 
Stephen Flaherty (Once on This Island, 
Ragtime); and a cute, chatty bat. Close 
0 Ca \) the Fox 
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There’s Tumul 


For 60 years, the animated feature was a Disney monopoly. Now riv 


the opening moments, and you can mistake 
it for a Disney film. Which is exactly what 
Fox hopes parents will do. 

There’s no mistaking Hollywood's sud- 
den urge to outfox the mouse. Anastasia is 
the first in a salvo of all-animated features 
from three deep-pocketed Disney rivals: 
Fox, Warner Bros. and DreamWorks SKG. 
The next few years will see the biggest 
splurge of cartoon features ever. But after 
the exclamation point come the question 
marks. Are there ways to make popular an- 
imated films that don’t slavishly follow the 
rules Walt and the boys made up in the 
1930s? Are studios jumping on the toon 
trolley just as the form has shown signs of 
losing its commercial luster? “I’m a little 
uncertain,” says Chuck Jones, who joined 
Warner’s in 1935 and today, at 85, is the 
greatest living animation director. 
“There are so many films in the 
orks now that the market 
ay soon be oversaturated.” 
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V al studios are muscling in, led by Fox with a winsome Anastasia 


Anastasia, which cost about $53 mil- 
lion, is getting a blast of promotion equal 
to that given any Disney cartoon— 

\\ and 35% more marketing support 

\ than Fox lavished on last year’s 
smash Independence Day. With 

such a price tag, a studio boss 

gets to hope out loud. “I'd like it 

to be, at a minimum, the most 
successful non-Disney animat- 
ed film,” says Fox filmed-en- 
tertainment chief Bill Me- 
chanic, probably alluding to 
the $90 million earned at the 
box office by Warner's 1996 
Space Jam. “But I really 


OE hope it will compete | 
—e with the best Disney pic-) | 





as in biggest: The Lion King’s $313 million. 

So do other studio heads, who can be 
stirred to animation animus when they 
shiver in the shadow of the cartoon colos- 
sus. “We're rooting for Anastasia,” says | 
Bob Daly, Warner Bros, and Warner Mu- | 
sic Group chairman and co-CEgo. “It would 
be great for the entire industry if a non- 
Disney animated film became a real hit.” 

It would also exact a little revenge on 
Disney, which is countering Anastasia | 
with a 17-day rerelease of its . 
1989 hit The Little Mermaid {Wf Yip, 
as well as the kid-oriented “ Yy} 
Robin Williams comedy 4 
Flubber. “Disney is throwing 
the kitchen sink against Anas- 
tasia,” says Daly. “They're 
doing everything to kill 
it. And I guess if you 
were in their shoes 
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you'd do the same thing.” One of the men 
in those shoes, Disney motion-pictures- 
group chairman Richard Cook, deems it 
business as usual. Disney has tried—and 
succeeded in—undercutting most of its ri- 
vals’ big animated films. “Are we going to 
make it easy for them?” he asks. “No. Are 
we going to compete? You bet! And what 
will be, will be.” 

Daly also sees a proprietary arrogance 
in Disney's chairman. “Michael Eisner 
never tried to warn us off, but obviously he 

tried to make our life miserable,” Daly 
says, “He thinks animation is Disney’s 
birthright and that nobody has the 
right to be in animation but them.” 


ANIMANIA! Can Disney's cartoon stars 
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Birthright? Well, yes. For 60 years, 
since its release of the cinema’s first car- 
toon feature, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Disney has been the brand name 
for animation. Its chief rivals in the "40s 
and ’50s, Warner Bros. and MGM, which 
were besting Disney in the quality and ap- 
peal of their animated shorts, never pro- 
duced a feature-length cartoon. Only in 
the mid-’80s, when the studio taken over 
by Eisner and Jeffrey Katzenberg had yet 
to hint at a renaissance, did Disney lose its 
animation pre-eminence. An American 
Tail, produced in 1986 by Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Amblin Entertainment, took in $47 
million at the North American box office, 
equal to the grosses of both the previous 
Disney effort, The Black Cauldron, and its 
follower, The Great Mouse Detective. 

Under Katzenberg, Disney animation 
flourished with a new visual and musical 
verve. Nearly every film, from Oliver & 
Company (1988) to The Lion King (1994), 
outgrossed its predecessor by 40% to 
50%. The Lion King, which Daly calls “the 
Star Wars of animation,” earned about 
the same in domestic theaters as Forrest 
Gump did the same year. But that’s 
chump change for animation. Toss in the 
video market, the merchandise and CD 
sales, and The Lion King has so far gener- 
ated an estimated $1 billion—in profits. 






IDEO IS ANIMATION’S PRIVATE 
bank. Of the all-time leaders 
in video sales, the top three 
(The Lion King, Snow White, 
Aladdin) and 13 of the top 
20 are Disney cartoons. “Dis- 
ney’s animated machine re- 
mains the most lucrative 
business in the filmed-entertainment 
mix,” noted a Smith Barney report, 
Filmed Entertainment: It’s a Small 
World, issued in July, “and virtually no 
live-action film can replicate the profit 
potential of this venue.” The figures that 
movie moguls dream of have dollar signs 
in front, and Disney’s were enough to 
goad any showman into finding his inner 
children’s market. It was time for Disney 
rivals to wake up and smell the cash flow. 

Is animation a market that will al- 
ways expand? Or was the Simba spectac- 
ular the apogee of a trend? Or a glorious 
fluke? Disney’s last three fully animated 
films to hit theaters—Pocahontas, The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame and Hercules, 
all released after Katzenberg’s rancorous 
departure from Disney and his start-up 
of DreamWorks—have earned together 
just a bit more than The Lion King. 

You needn't cry for Eisner. Hunch- 
back, his personal favorite as a passionate 
work of cartoon artistry, added $500 mil- 











lion more to Disney's bottom line. But 
you are free to wonder whether studios 
without the mouse-ears logo can count 
on customers that even Disney is losing. 
DreamWorks is too committed to 
wonder, too busy to worry. Next Novem- 
ber the company will release The Prince 
of Egypt, the Moses musical that Dream- 
Works insiders have drolly tagged The 
Zion King. To build early support for his 
chancy project, which has no merchan- 
dising tie-ins, Katzenberg has shown clips 
to religious leaders, from eminent rabbis 
to rabid Evangelicals like Jerry Falwell 
and Donald Wildmon. The real test, 


Winner and Still ( 


The top 10 Disney cartoons of the Eisner era have 


DISNEY ANIMATED FEATURES 


1. THE LION KING 
1994; $313 million at domestic box office 


2: 
1992; $217 million 


3. TOY STORY 
with Pixar; 1995; $192 million 


4. WHO FRAMED ROGER RABBIT 
with Amblin; 1988; $154 million 


S. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
1991; $146 million 


6. POCAHONTAS 
1995; $142 million 


7. THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
1996; $100 million 


8. HERCULES 
1997; $97 million 


9. THE LITTLE MERMAID 
1989; $84 million 


10. NIGHTMARE BEFORE C 
th Ti | tton; 199 * $50 illion 


though, is to make The Prince of Egypt not 
like Sunday school but powerful and fun. 
“If you're a disbeliever,” says a crew mem- 
ber, “you can see it asa fairy tale.” Dream- 
Works then moves from the mountain to 
the anthill for a computerized comedy, 
Antz, with the voices of many Hollywood 
familiars (Woody, Meryl, Sharon, Sly). 
Warner, which saw the part-animated 
Michael Jordan jape Space Jam earn 
$350 million in world theatrical release 
and merchandising, is preparing a fully 
animated feature, The Quest for Camelot, 
an Arthurian romance about a girl's 
search for Excalibur. The film, with 


ne 
nar 
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songs by hitmakers David Foster and 
Carole Bayer Sager (at home she is Mrs. 
Robert Daly), has had a troubled history: 
it lost its director and two lead animators, 
and its release was bumped from this hol- 
iday season to next May. The Warner 
team’s next project: Iron Giant, from 
Ted Hughes’ novel about a boy’s friend- 
ship with a mysterious metal machine. 
Since 1990, Warner Bros. and 
Spielberg’s Amblin have collaborated 
on the small-screen Tiny Toon Adven- 
tures. Ah, TV, where the real money is, 
and where Paramount went for its 1996 
hit, Beavis and Butt-head Do America, 
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THE 


1. SPACE JAM 
Warner; 1996; $90 millio 


2. BEAVIS AND BUTT-HEAD D0 AM 
Geffen, Paramount; 1996; $63 m 


3. THE LAND BEFORE TIME 
Bluth/Amblin, Universal; 1988; $48 


_ 4. AN AMERICAN TAIL 
~ Bluth/Amblin, Universal; 1986; $47 


6. FERNGULLY: THE LAST RAINFORE 
FAI (Australia), Fox; 1992; $25 mi 


7. AMERICAN TAIL: FIEVEL GOES WE! 
Amblin, Universal; 1991; $22 m 


8. JETSONS: THE MOVIE | 
Hanna-Barbera, Univ.; 990 
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which grossed (heh heh, he said “grossed” 
a robust $63 million, (Next up for Para- 
mount: a Rugrats feature.) “A movie can’t 
compare financially with a successful se- 
ries like The Simpsons on TV,” says Fox’s 
Mechanic. Says Peter Chernin, president 
of Fox’s parent News Corp.: “We should 
have done a Simpsons movie five years 
ago.” Simpsons creator Matt Groening 
and his colleagues toyed with expanding a 
1993 episode, Kamp Krusty, before decid- 
ing no. “But,” notes Chernin, “we also 
wanted to start a traditional cel animation 
division and thought Anastasia was a 
compelling property to begin with.” 
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We realize our strength comes 
from the individuals who work 
here. Individuals with different 
backgrounds, different experiences, 
and different ways of thinking. 

If you’re ready to work for a 
company that embraces those 
differences, we urge you to apply 
at Boeing. We have immediate 
openings tor people In engineering, 
computing, manufacturing, and 
technical positions. To apply 
online visit www.boeing.com, or 
mail your resume to The Boeing 
Company, P.O. Box 3707, M/S 
6H-RC, D-1594, Seattle, WA 
98124-2207. For a complete list 
of current openings, call our 


Skills Line at 1-800-525-2236 
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watch old movies 


sing on-key 


meet my neighbors 


publish something 


take karate 


design a plane 


read the trade pubs 


row on a team 


GL AOEING 








Based on a true-life fable that was the 
source for Fox’s 1956 film with Ingrid 
Bergman and Yul Brynner, the new Anas- 
tasia leaps from factoid to fantasy and 
turns pre-Leninist Russia into a fairy-tale 
realm. “We lived in an enchanted world,” 
says the Czar’s mother Marie (voiced by 
Angela Lansbury) of a land that festered 
with hot heads and empty bellies. The 
film then pins the whole Revolution on 
the monk Rasputin (Christopher Lloyd). 
Furious at being ejected from the Czar’s 
court, he vows revenge, unleashes the 
forces of revolt, dies and returns, madder 
than ever, to chase down Anya. “We in- 
vented a lot of Rasputin’s story,” acknowl- 
edges Mechanic. “But parents and teach- 
ers who have seen the film feel this is a 
piece of history kids don’t really know 
about, and it gets them interested in it.” 
Right—so they can learn that it’s all lies. 

Well, Quasimodo wasn’t alive at the 
end of Victor Hugo’s Hunchback, and 
Pocahontas wasn't all that much of a babe, 
and DNA tests proved that the woman 
widely believed to be Anastasia was not. 
But animated movies aren’t built for lec- 
tures; they are supposed to move, and 
move people. Anastasia comes close to 
doing that with its coming-of-age tale of 
the orphan who could be a princess. 

Ten years after the Rasputinolution, 
Anya (Meg Ryan) is 18 and alone. She 
meets Dimitri (John Cusack), a onetime 
palace servant with a 10 million-ruble 
scheme: to take a suitable young woman to 
Paris, persuade Marie that the girl is Anas- 
tasia and pocket the reward money. The 
usual complications ensue—boy hates girl, 
boy loves girl, girl keeps tripping annoy- 
ingly over scarf, dead monk tries to kill 
girl—accompanied by lilting melodies. 

The extensive rotoscoping (using 
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THE HEROINE THE HERO THE SONG & DANCE 
Pretty, plucky, searching. | Handsome, searching, a See Paris and be our guest. 
Anya is like Disney's Ariel — rebel—but, man, is Dimitri This big number has a cast 
and Belle, except her folks cranky. First cartoon stud _of zillions, a dizzy camera, 
| are killed by apsycho monk hero in a nonstop snit the mandatory fireworks 





live-action scenes as the basis for the 
artists’ sketches) lends a stiffness to some 
of the animation; kids may well com- 
plain, “Too many humans!” But there are 
lovely memory and nightmare scenes 
that help create a wistful, trystful, triste- 
ful mood. These are lovers who, to win a 


heart, must renounce their dreams. If 


there are any lovelorn six-year-olds out 
there, this is the movie for them. 


HERE PROBABLY AREN'T, SO 

what is Anastasia’s target au- 

dience? “We wanted our story 

to appeal to adults,” says Me- 

chanic, “particularly women 

who are most likely to take 

their kids to the movies.” To 

keep Bluth from wandering 

too far into his trademark whimsy, the 

Fox creative brass kept tight reins on 

script and character development. They 

also insisted that he and Goldman give up 

their old-fashioned Rostrum camera and 

use Silicon Graphics computers in the 

studio Fox built for them in Phoenix. Says 

Goldman: “They pulled Don and me into 

the 21st century, kicking and screaming.” 

The storytelling technique, though, 

is pure 20th century—1937, to be exact, 

when a young woman, surrounded by 

funny dwarfs, faced up to an evil sorcer- 

er, cheated death and found her royal 

destiny. Snow White was a family film, 

but so were most movies, and it was a 

musical when perhaps a third of all films 

had songs. Now there’s only a niche fam- 

ily market and virtually no other films 

are musicals, but the format is unaltered. 
That was then, and this is then too. 

In the time of the niche market, it’s 

both presumptuous and enthralling for 

animators to try making a movie that 
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THE VILLAIN 

No fat bad guys in cartoon 
land; they all look like John 
Carradine. This one started 
the Russian Revolution 





THE 
Bartok the bat (a Lion King 


touches everyone. That is the glory and 
the limitation of the Disney-style cartoon. 
“I'd like animated features to venture into 
adult territory,” says John Canemaker, a 
leading historian of the form. “Why not do 
an animated Sweeney Todd? Or head in a 
totally different direction? Very few ani- 
mated features have tried something orig- 
inal and unique, often with mixed results: 
the 1954 version of Animal Farm, the 
Beatles’ Yellow Submarine, the X-rated 
Fritz the Cat. But most studios will prob- 
ably try emulating Disney's success.” 

Even if Disney is able to crush the in- 
surrection, the company has already paid 
—in the defection of some animators and 
in the hyped prices it paid to retain its top 
talent. About time too, since animation di- 
rectors were the only industry auteurs de- 
nied the Hollywood grail of profit sharing. 
A few animators are millionaires now, 
and frantic studios are wooing youngsters 
right out of art school with investment- 
banker salaries. “It’s sure a novelty to 
have rich animators,” says Jones, with the 
rueful laugh of a'40s ballplayer discussing 
today’s $7 million infielders. 

If the challenge to Disney is at all 
successful, it will at least mean a few 
more reliable multiplex babysitters a 
year for parents who fret about the lack 
of decent movies for their kids. It could 
mean more: a revitalizing of a beguiling 
film art that, for all the fine recent work 
from Disney, is in a state of genial stasis. 
But for that rainbow ending, animators 
will have to forget about beating Disney 
and start with an open mind, a sharp 
pencil and a blank sheet of paper. Is it 
too much to hope that someday the 
prince won't come or the princess won't 
go to Paris? —Reported by Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 
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hyena but cute) scores big, 
thanks to deft design and 
Hank Azaria’s vocal genius 
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Used properly, the Internet can be amazing 
Used improperly, it can be a colossal waste of 
time. The Internet is a tool - you want to get on, 
get what you need, and get on with life. You want 
Prodigy Internet - now with Microsoft Internet 
Explorer 4.0, which is available to 
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A Fight to the Finish? 


With a trial date fast approaching, two battling 
movie moguls maneuver manfully for position 








By KIM MASTERS LOS ANGELES 





HAT HAPPENS WHEN AN IRRE- 

sistible force meets an immov- 

able object? They settle, of 

course. At least, that seems to 
be the disappointing conclusion in the 
breathlessly awaited Katzenberg v. Dis- 
ney case, which was scheduled to go to 
trial on Nov. 18. 

The dispute pits Jeffrey Katzenberg, 
the diminutive and determined former 
chairman of the Walt Disney Co. studio, 
against Michael Eisner, the towering 
and truculent chief executive and chair- 
man of the whole Disney shebang. The 
fight stems from Katzenberg’s claim that 
Disney promised him 2% of the profit 
from the film and other ventures he 
headed during his 10 years at the studio, 
a sum that might reach $250 million or 
more. Some of those projects, notably 
animated hits like Aladdin and The Lion 
King, generated billions in revenue. 

Disney counters that Katzenberg 
forfeited the money by running 
out on his contract. Such 
quarrels rarely go to trial. 
But this time, as the movie 
poster used to say, it’s per- 
sonal, Eisner and Katzen- 
berg despise each other. 

Judge John W. Ouder- © 
kirk pressed hard for a deal, 
but when the two principals 
finally met face to face for a 
court-ordered chat on Nov. 3, 


things didn’t go well. Having blown off 


some steam, the boys may finally be 
ready to talk and thus deprive Holly- 
wood of a deliciously vicious courtroom 
clash. Technically, a jury would deter- 
mine only whether Disney violated 
the contract. If the jury found it 
did, an arbitrator would de- 
termine the damage award. 
This is not a contract dis- 
pute so much as a workplace 
divorce. Katzenberg and Eis- 
ner go back years, first at Par- 
amount Pictures and then 
at Disney, where they pre- 


BITTER BATTLE: Eisner, 

right, hopes to show that 
Katzenberg wasn't really 
the king of animation 














sided over one of the most spectacular 
turnarounds in Hollywood history. But 
after 10 very good years, bad things start- 
ed to happen. Frank Wells, Disney’s 
charismatic No. 2 man, was killed in an 
April 1994 helicopter crash. Four months 
later, Eisner required emergency bypass 
surgery. To Katzenberg this seemed a 
logical time for his own advancement. 
He lobbied strenuously for the Wells job. 

Eisner had other plans. One August 
morning, he handed Katzenberg a press 
release that was about to be distributed. 
It mentioned, in passing, that Katzen- 
berg would be leaving the company. 
Katzenberg went on to launch Dream- 
Works in partnership with 








ber—has proved to be an especially big 
pain in the wallet. 

Though the parties are bound by a 
gag order, the fight has raged in the press 
for months. Katzenberg’s side went after 
a draft of Eisner’s autobiography, which 
Eisner had intended to publish this fall 
but postponed because of the trial. The 
Katzenberg camp let it be known that 
there were potentially embarrassing tid- 
bits in the book. The Katzenbergers also 
hinted that Disney had conducted some 
sort of conspiracy to shortchange their 
man. And in one of those unaccountable 
leaks, it was reported that Katzenberg 
had prevailed in a couple of mock trials. 
An insider maintains that the pretrial ex- 
ercises showed juries are predisposed 
to dislike Disney as a corporation and 
Eisner in particular. 

Meanwhile Eisner’s team says that 
if juries are not predisposed to dislike 
Katzenberg, it is only because they don’t 
know him well enough. The Disney side 
threatened to make the introductions. A 

Disney source suggested 


Steven Spielberg and mu- ico ti that Katzenberg would 
sic mogul David Geffen. This time, as the suffer when the company 
aaa cas the only movie poster ing abe his poor record 
one who ha\ to mortgage dt it’ in ive-action movies—a 
Poe Ban Lae up the USed tO Say, ITS ——— on Billy 
million seed money. = athgate, for instance. 

In these circumstances, personal. Eisner The company has also sug- 
the lawsuit—for which gested that Katzenberg 
his attorneys had and Katzenberg grabbed too much credit 

logged 9,000 ex- despise each for animation successes. 


pensive hours 
as of Septem- 


other 


































Disney has deposed 
Spielberg and Geffen, hop- 
ing to force them to take 
the witness stand, perhaps to discuss _ 
DreamWorks and Katzenberg’s perfor-= 
mance, including a purported § g 
loss of more than $20% 

million on the studio’s= 
maiden picture, The= 
‘) Peacemaker. : 


a settlement makes< 

sense, though it would é 
be awkward for E isner; 
to pay Katzenberg a vast® 
sum in the wake of share-? 
holder anger over the $130 mil-# 
lion or so that Disney dealt to Michael? 
Ovitz after firing him as president last 

December. Conversely, the Ovitz settle-* 

ment ensures that Katzenberg’s sights? 
are set high: Why should Katzenberg? 
take less for 10 successful years than 

Ovitz got for 14 unimpressive months? If 
a deal is made, three things seem certain. | 

One: the terms will be sealed. Two: the: E 
amount will be leaked to the press—by * 
both sides. Three: the numbers won’t? 
come close to matching. = 


Given the stakes, | 
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L.A. CONFIDENTIAL 


Dominick Dunne reveals the private side of a city in the thrall of 0.J. 


By JAMES COLLINS 






HY DIDN’T THE PROSECU- 
tion introduce the freeway 
chase! Why didn’t the 
prosecution introduce the 
freeway chase!” Dominick 
Dunne pounds the arm ofa 
green damask sofa in Manhattan 
apartment. It is the morning of what hap- 
pens to be his 72nd birthday, and Dunne 
is talking about the O.J. Simpson trial with 
as much anger as if the verdict had been 
announced that day, not 2% years earlier. 
He goes on: “How could Marcia have 
been flirting with Cochran? What kind of 
message does that send to the jury?” 
Imagine the best O.J. conversation 
you've ever had—and since you've prob- 


his 


ably had several thousand of them, this is 
saying something—and you'll have an 
idea what it’s like talking to Dunne. The 
author of best-selling romans a clef about 
murder like The Two Mrs. Grenvilles 
and An Inconvenient Woman, Dunne 
became renowned for his coverage of 
the Claus von Bulow, William Kennedy 
Smith and Menendez brothers trials. He 
sat in the Simpson courtroom from the 
first day to the last, and each month pro- 
duced a savvy, pungent report for Vani- 
ty Fair 
became an O.]. celebrity himself. Now, 
trailing even Simpson’s niece, Dunne 
has finally produced his own O.J. book, 
Another City, Not My Own. Coyly sub- 
titled A Novel in the Form of a Memoir, it 


Appearing endlessly on TV, he 


is an almost entirely factual account of 
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Dunne’s experience covering the trial. 
Using real names for everyone but 
himself, his family and a few others 
Dunne brings on the familiar cast 
Clark, Cochran, Bailey, Ito. Yet we also 
meet another set of characters—the rich 
and the celebrated with whom he social- 
ized during the trial. On and on, the 


names pulse through the book: the 
Princess of Wales, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Nancy Reagan, Warren Beatty—each 


one desperate for Dunne to tell him o1 
her the latest news from the courthouse 
Part O.]. reportage and part gossip col- 
umn, Another City, Not My Own also 
tells the story of Dunne’s personal 
tragedies and redemption. Los Angeles 
was the scene of the strangulation of his 
22-year-old daughter Dominique at the 
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hands of an abusive boyfriend in 1982. It 
was also the city that he left years ago, a 
failed producer, an alcoholic and broke. 

“I tried to write the book five different 
ways,” Dunne says. “That’s why it’s so 
late. Then when I would talk about it, I 
would say, ‘I was having dinner with Mar- 
cia Clark ...’ and people responded. I got 
the idea of telling my story.” Excitable, 
charming, with a voice like Jack Benny's, 
Dunne sometimes sits on the sofa’s 
edge as he talks. His pied-a-terre (he 
mostly lives in Connecticut) is deco- 
rated in the conventional style of an 
East Side gentleman, complete with 
bird prints on the wall. Asked why he 
called the hero Gus Bailey, Dunne 
says, “Gus is me, but I needed to get 
one step away. I tried using my name, 
and it inhibited me.” The only im- 
portant fabrications are appearances 
by Gianni Versace’s murderer-to-be, 
Andrew Cunanan. 

Even coming at this late date, 
Another City, Not My Own is thor- 
oughly absorbing. Most of the mate- 
rial may be familiar, but the O.J. case 
is like a favorite gruesome fairy tale 
that you enjoy hearing over and over. 
“Daddy! Daddy! Tell us again about 
Lange and Vannatter!” Dunne does 
add detail and atmosphere, and re- 
counts a few incidents that are fresh. 
In one of the book’s most startling 
scenes, Barry Scheck, the defense 
lawyer who specializes in DNA evi- 
dence, takes Dunne aside and says 
that he is “haunted” by the Goldman 
family. “You know,” Dunne quotes 
Scheck as saying, “in every job there 
are things to do that you don’t want 
to do. I’m defending this guy.” A few 
days later, Scheck reminds Dunne of 
tells him 
briskly that he absolutely believes in 
Simpson’s innocence 

Scheck denies he ever said any- 
thing that suggested he felt guilty for 
defending Simpson. “I accidentally 
bumped into Kim Goldman,” he 
says. “She reacted as if she had been 
hit by a cattle prod. | wanted Dunne 
to tell the Goldmans I would steer 
clear of them. I also said that they 
looked like good people and that I 
felt their loss.” He insists the second 
encounter never happened. Told of 
Scheck’s version, Dunne literally gasps 
and says he told a number of people 
about these exchanges at the time. “I was 
so moved by what he did,” he says. “I 
think it makes him look good.” 

Thickly gilded with the famous, An- 
other City, Not My Own might appear to 
be an exercise in name dropping, but 


the conversation and 


let's be honest: there is something fasci- 
nating about hearing Elizabeth Taylor 
discuss Dennis Fung. What saves Dunne 
from seeming like an unbearable show- 
off is his good-spiritedness about his 
swell life—he makes it clear he is having 
a great time. Asked if he is feeding the 
maw of celebrity culture, he says, “I can 
only tell you this is an accurate portrayal 
of my life for that year.” 


A VICTIM’S VOICE 


His daughter Dominique’s murderer got off 
with only a light sentence, and Dunne, 
outraged by the way the case was handled, 
began covering trials 


The Menendezes 


William K. Smith Claus von Bulow 





Throughout Another City, Not My 
Own, Dunne has threaded his personal 
story. After arriving in Los Angeles in 
the late 1950s, he led an A-list social life 
but was a B-list producer, making The 
Boys in the Band, The Panic in Needle 
Park and the Elizabeth Taylor flop Ash 
Wednesday. “I hated Nick in the old 
days,” says Sue Mengers, the most pow- 
erful agent in Hollywood at the time. “I 
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thought he was superficial and arro- 
gant.” Dunne would agree. 

While he and Mengers are now 
friends, Dunne attributes his downfall 
partly to a wisecrack he made about 
her and her husband. “I was blackballed 
after that,” he remembers. “It was hilar- 
ious at the time.” (He won't repeat it.) 
Mengers counters that she doesn’t even 
know what the remark was. “How can 
you blackball a producer? It's 
ridiculous,” she says. “You can’t tell a 
star or director what to do. I wish | 
had had that kind of power. He uses 
it as a convenient excuse.” Asked if 
people gloated over Dunne’s fall, 
Mengers says something even worse 
“There was no talk about Nick. Peo- 
ple in Hollywood only talk about you 
if you are successful.” 

By the mid-’70s, Dunne’s career 
and marriage were over, and his 
drinking and drug taking were out 
of control. “I remember being in a 
closet with someone who was shoot- 
ing cocaine,” he says, “and a voice 
said, ‘Get out of there.’” He did get 
out of there, and spent six months in 
a cabin in Oregon, where he quit 
drinking and began to write. He 
moved to a tiny apartment in Green- 
wich Village. “My entire life,” he 
says, “was my room and the A.A. 
meetings on Perry Street.” 

Earlier, Dunne’s wife Ellen, 
whom he remained very close to de- 
spite their divorce, had contracted 
multiple sclerosis. Then, shortly af- 
ter his move to New York City, his 
daughter was killed. “If I had been 
drinking when that happened 
says, his voice trailing off. His first 
novel failed, but his second, The Two 
Mrs. Grenvilles, became a best seller; 
he covered the Von Bulow trial, and 
his second career was launched. 

Now a phase of it is coming to a 
close. Dunne says Another City, Not 
My Own is his farewell to murder tri- 
als. For readers, that’s too bad. What 
has marked his work is not his writing 
or his reporting but his moral fervor 
To journalists the Simpson trial was a 
great story; to the attorneys it seemed 
to be a competition; to the public it 
was a mini-series. Certainly, Dunne rel- 
ished the spectacle, but more than anyone 
else, he passionately attended to what the 
trial was really about—the slayings of 
Nicole Simpson and Ron Goldman. Hav- 
ing seen the hand marks of his daughter's 
killer on her purple, swollen neck, Dunne 
knows the reality of murder. No writer 
could have used that knowledge with 
more decency or energy. bi 
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Letterman Uber Alles 


Want to host a late-night talk show? From 
Moscow to Buenos Aires, the model is Dave 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


HE HOST, A TALL, BESPECTACLED 
fellow with a wry expression and 
fidgety body language, bounds on- 
stage to the beat of the house rock 
band. He grimaces when jokes don’t 
work, makes small talk with the nerdy 
bandleader, obsessively repeats words 
and names that strike his fancy. Sitting at 
his desk, a nighttime cityscape in the 
background, he stops periodically to take 
asip from a glass of tap water. Each time, 


he offers the same exaggerated show of 


pleasure: “I say yes to German water!” 

It's as good an impression of David 
Letterman as you'll find outside Satur 
day Night Live. And this one is way out- 
side. The Dave clone is Harald Schmidt, 
host of a German late-night talk show 
that runs four days a week on sar 1, a 
channel seen not only in Germany but 
also in several other European countries 
from Switzerland to Slovakia. His refer- 
ences to the American talk-show host are 
sometimes obvious and self-conscious: 
in one recurring bit, a postman drops off 
letters and Schmidt greets him, “Oh, 
look, the letterman.” More often he sim- 
ply copies Letterman’s style, from the 
slicing hand gestures to the comedy 
sketches featuring crew members to the 
overelaborate jokes based on the day’s 
headlines. Schmidt on a senior-citizens 
home for gay people that has just opened 
in Amsterdam: “It’s fantastic. When an 
83-year-old is admitted, the word goes 
out [switching to an effeminate Dutch 
accent], ‘Oh, fresh meat!’” 

Letterman may be having problems 
in his home country—his ratings have 
fallen well behind those of both Jay Leno 
and Ted Koppel—and he seems as sourly 
distracted as he’s ever been in his 15-year 
late-night career. (A longtime fan might 
be excused for thinking that the guy do- 
ing Letterman on cBs right now is an im- 
personator too.) But overseas he has nev- 
er been hotter. Replicating Letterman 
for the locals is the most popular gim- 
mick in international television since the 
invention of Baywatch 

In Russia, Igor Ugolnikov, host of a 
popular late-night show, Good Evening, 
appears on a set modeled after Letter- 
man’s (a nighttime view of Moscow in 








GERMAN INGENUITY: Schmidt, with musician Stefan 
Raab, and his U.S. prototype,with Bobby Bonilla 





the background), banters with his band- 
leader and keeps a mug full of pencils on 
his desk. In Argentina, Roberto Pettina- 
to is host of Duro de Acostar (roughly 
translated, Sleep Hard, a play on Duro de 
Matar, the Spanish title for Die Hard) 
which features yet another bantering 
bandleader, city backdrop and, in a vari- 
ant on Letterman’s trademark, a nightly 
Top 5 list. Dan Borge Akero, host of Nor- 
way’s RiksDan, used to do a Letterman- 
style Top 6 list, but dropped it in 1996 
when he ran out of material. Peter Jan 
Rens, host of a Dutch show called Late 
Night, which debuted in September, is 
more serious than Letterman (his talk 
strays to topics like Arps and street vio- 
lence) but admits that Dave was his in- 


spiration. “Until Letterman appeared on 3 
Dutch screens, I often traveled to theé 
U.S. to see him,” he says. > 

A pioneer of the faux-Letterman? 
gang was Australia’s Steve Vizard, a law-z 





| yer turned comedian who was host of a 


late-night show down under for three= 
years, starting in 1990. He had the Let- 
terman repertoire down pat, introduc- 
ing bits with the same tongue- 
in-cheek flourish (“I have in 
my left hand ...”). Staff mem- 
bers would even prep Ameri- 
can guests on the show by 
telling them, “Just pretend 
you're on the Letterman 
show.” Though critics hooted 
at the thievery, most Aussie 
viewers didn’t get the refer- 
ences—until 1994, when the 
real Letterman show started 
airing in Australia. By then 
Vizard was safely off the air. 

Letterman was also the 
model for Thomas Koschwitz, 
a roly-poly German _host 
whose RTL Nightshow copied 
Dave's bits but not his suc- 
cess: it was canceled in 1995 
because of low ratings. 
Schmidt, 40, a former actor 
who sports _ steel-rimmed 
glasses and designer suits, has 
done a better job of capturing 
Letterman’s deadpan charis- 
ma, and The Harald Schmidt 
Show is now seen by 1 million 
Germans a night, a sizable 
10% share of the viewing au- 
dience. His sometimes off- 
color jokes and frequent eth- 
nic put-downs have earned 
Schmidt the nickname “Dirty 
Harry.” For his advocates, 
however, the dirtiest insult is 
to call Schmidt a Letterman 
imitator. “Initially, the pro- 
ducers were inspired by Letterman,” ad- 
mits a show spokeswoman. “But we have 
left all that behind, and now it is very 
much Harald’s own show.” 

Let’s just say the similarities are hard 
to ignore. “They have it down beat for 
beat,” says Letterman’s executive pro- 
ducer, Rob Burnett, who has seen 
Schmidt's show. Not that anyone is get- 
ting ready to call in the lawyers. “It 
makes us laugh,” says Burnett. “It’s like 
watching I Love Lucy in Spanish.” And, 
of course, there's that old bit about imi- 
tation being the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. Dave may be having his problems in 
America, but no one is doing Jay Leno in 
Slovakia. —Reported by Ursula Sautter/Bonn, 
with other bureaus 
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= demned for pandering to the proles (Ezio 


° Opera). And according to conventional 
® wisdom, niceness was a luxury ambitious 
3 sopranos couldn't afford, moving, as they 


= conductors, directors and managers 


Thoroughly Modern Diva 


Renée Fleming, a great Manon and a great mom 


porary classical singer to upend those 
stereotypes—Dawn Upshaw and Anne 
Sofie von Otter are also known for being 
good colleagues, devoted mothers and ac 
complished pop singers—but she may be 
the first to combine postfeminist indepen- 
dence with old-fashioned glamour. In per- 
son, Fleming comes across as cheerful and 


By TERRY TEACHOUT 


NYONE WHO DOUBTS THAT LIFE IS 
unfair should meet Renée Flem- 
ing. She’s an international opera 
star blessed with a warm, creamy, 
lyric soprano voice and show -stopping 
good looks. Signatures: Great Opera 
Scenes (London), her latest CD, has hit 
the classical charts. André Previn is com- 
posing an operatic version of A Streetcar 
Named Desire especially for her (the San 


unassuming; onstage, she is one of the 
most vividly expressive personalities ever 
to take an opera-house curtain call. Ap 
pearing this fall in the Met's pro- 


Francisco Opera will give the premiere | duction of Manon, she be- 
next season). And as if all that weren’t | witched audiences 
enough, she has two children, sings jazz | and critics alike 


on the side and is notorious for being 
a really nice person. 

What's wrong 
Nowadays, nothing 
diva moms were as rare as short NBA 


with her compelling 
portrayal of the title charac- 
ter, a teenage girl who escapes 
from a convent, sets up shop as 
a courtesan, jilts her wealthy 


with this picture? 
But not so long ago, 


stars. Though it wasn’t impossible to 
bring up children between performances 
(Beverly Sills did it), most big-league 
women singers assumed that having ba- 
bies would short-circuit their 
and chose not to. Similarly 
who sang pop music were invariably con 


lover, seduces a priest and 
cuts a wide swath through 
Parisian high society be- 
fore crashing and burn- 
ing in the fifth act. It 
isn’t exactly 
ing, she confesses with 
an all-American grin, 
but welcome 
change of pace from 
the “pedestal-type 
women” she usually 
plays, such as Desde- 
mona (in Otello) and 
Marguerite (Faust). 
ONSTAGE: As the 
tragic courtesan 


careers 


opera stars typecast- 


Pinza starred in South Pacific, but only af- it’s a 


ter he retired from the Metropolitan 


do, in a viciously competitive environ 
ment controlled almost entirely by male 


Fleming, 38, is not the only contem- 






























OFFSTAGE: A devoted parent who takes 
her kids along to all her engagements 

The daughter of two music teachers, 
Fleming majored in music education at 
the State University of New York at Pots- 
dam and sang at a local nightclub on 
weekends. When the legendary tenor- 
saxophonist Illinois Jacquet heard her do 
You've Changed, he offered to take her on 
the road with his big band. Instead, she 
did graduate work at the Eastman School 
of Music and at the Juilliard School, 
where she met and married actor Rick 
Ross, caught the ear of classical-music- 
business professionals and began her 
speedy climb to stardom. James Levine 
who two years ago led the season opening 
production of Otello at the Met that 
marked her professional coming of age, 
Fleming's Desdemona “already 
ranks with the very best.” The late Sir 
Georg Solti was instrumental in persuad- 
ing London Records to sign her to an ex- 
clusive contract, making her the first 
American singer signed by the Europe 
based label since Marilyn Horne. 

Part of Fleming's 
from dedicated preparation. A passion 
ate fan of Golden Age opera recordings, 
she listened to 24 versions of Manon 
while studying for the part. And she is 
just as devoted to her family, taking her 
daughters, ages 2 and 5, with her to every 
engagement. “They both went on their 
first trips with me when they were about 


Says 


success comes 


a month old,” she says. 
Achieving a satisfying balance be- 
tween work and home is essential to 
Fleming. “There was a time when singers 
felt it was an either-or situation,” she ex- 
plains, “but that’s not true anymore 
Opera companies take my child-care 
problems seriously. And of course I have 
something not every singer has, which is 
an extremely supportive husband.” But, 
then, this thoroughly modern diva does 
everything her way, from wrapping up 
her recitals with a group of songs by 
Duke Ellington to scrupulously 
avoiding the knife-in-the-back be- 
havior that has given so many top 
singers a bad name. “I just don’t 
have the energy it takes to get 
and miserable 
nasty,” she says. “I have to 
save it for balancing my 
children, my husband and 
my career, But I used to 
think, ‘I’m just not mean— 
I'll never make it! I'll nev- 
er be a diva!’ ” Then she 
giggles, happily aware 
that in her case, the 
nice girl finished 
first i 


upset and 
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The Bose® Acoustic Wave" music 
system is no bigger than a 
briefcase. Yet the sound it pro- 
duces has commanded the respect of 
more than a few members of the audio 
press, not to mention thousands of 
music lovers. Once you hear it, we 
think you'll know why. 

The system is the result of a 

14-year effort by 

Bose to produce 

rich, natural, 
high-fidelity sound 

from a simple, compact 

unit. And at its core is a unique 
speaker technology: the acoustic wave- 
guide, which won the prestigious 
“Invention of the Year” award. This 
patented, seven-foot waveguide speaker 
gives instruments and voices added 
clarity, makes subtle nuances come 
alive, and creates a full, rich bass. 

We believe the result is simply the 
most lifelike sound reproduction avail- 
able in a unit this size. Sound that lets 
you hear your favorite music the way it 


was really meant to be heard. And with 


Mr/Mrs./Ms. se 
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Gry 


Or mail to: Bose Corporation, Dept. CDD-A2448, The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168. 





LESS THAN A FOOT TALL, 
YET LOOKED UP TO BY SO MANY. 








The Bose 
Acoustic Wave® music system. 

recent improvements, the system sounds 
more lifelike than ever — producing 
even richer, fuller, and clearer sound. 

The system includes a compact 
disc player, an AM/FM radio, built-in 
speakers, and a convenient, credit 
card-sized remote control. All in one 
sleek, compact unit measuring just 
10.5”H x 18”W x 6.5”D. And because 
it’s so easily transportable, you can 
now enjoy full, high-fidelity sound 


almost anywhere. 





Unwind with rich Bose sound as 
you relax in your living room. Take 


the system out on the porch, plug it 


TO LEARN MORE ABOUT THE ACOUSTIC WAVE* MUSIC SYSTEM CALL 


1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A2448. 
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in, and invite some friends over. 












Or bring it to the office and enjoy 






the same component-quality sound 


you love hearing at home. 





The Acoustic Wave® music system 





is available directly from Bose. To 
learn more, call 1-800-898-BOSE, 
ext. A2448, and 







speak with a 






friendly Bose 





representative. 
And find out how 
you can try the system out in 

your home, If you aren’t completely 
satisfied, simply return it for a full 


refund of the purchase price. 





Call today or 






return the coupon 





below. And get 





ready to give the 
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Folded inside, our 
patented seven- 
foot acoustic 
waveguide speaker 
helps enrich sound, 


music system some 
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The Roar of New Reggae 


Five CDs showcase the music's past—and future 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


OB MARLEY AND PETER TOSH, PART- 
ners in the group the Wailers and 
later solo superstars, were the im- 
perial lions of reggae. Along with 
bandmate Bunny Wailer, they brought 
the music of Jamaica to a wider audi- 
ence, establishing reggae as a genre of 
global reach and lasting import. Today 
you can hear their influence in the music 
of the hip-hop group the Fugees, the ska- 
rock band Sublime and even the Rolling 
Stones (Stones guitarist Keith Richards 
has a low-key Rastafarian drum-and- 
chant album out called Wingless Angels). 
Marley’s career (he died in 1981) was 
rightly celebrated several years ago by 
the spectacular four-CD boxed set Songs 
of Freedom (Island). Now Tosh, who was 
murdered in 1987, gets the box treat- 
ment in the just released three-CD set 
Honorary Citizen (Legacy). With respect 
properly paid to the past, it’s a good time 
to ask, Who are the new reggae lions? 

A rush of recent albums by young 
performers provides part of the answer. 
There’s pop singer Diana King with her 
new release, Think Like a Girl 
(Work Group); the hip-hop- 
charged star Capleton with 
his album I-Testament (Det 
Jam); and _ trip-hop-tinged 
newcomer Finley Quaye with 
his debut CD Maverick a 
Strike (550 Music). A much 
more established star, South 
African traditionalist Lucky 
Dube, also has a new CD out, 
Taxman (Shanachie). The 
fact that reggae, like a nation 
secure enough to welcome 
new immigrants, is able to 
nurture such a varied group 

2 of up-and-comers is a sign of 
zthe genre’s vitality. Certainly 
Snone of these young lions can 
yet claim to head the pride. 
2 But a roar is building. 
Of the newcomers, King 
2 has had the most mainstream 
-success. Her clubland cover 
sof I Say a Little Prayer was 
featured on the sound track 
to the Julia Roberts film My 
«Best Friend’s Wedding and 
Smade its way into the Top 40 
on the pop charts. The song 


The late legend is still tops 


| also appears on King’s new album, an ef- 

| fusive collection of upbeat, danceable 
reggae. The best song here, the aggres- 
sively catchy L-L-Lies, works because 
the accusatory tone of the lyrics allows 
King to show some verve and edge. Some 
of the other songs on the album are a bit 
too sugary and overproduced. King has a 
vibrant vocal presence and doesn’t need 
adornment. She’s best when she goes 
down like black coffee—strong, sharp 
and hot. She’s one to watch. 

Capleton’s I-Testament comes on 
forcefully from the start. On the 
Jamaican-born singer’s previous CD, 
Prophecy, he performed alongside rap- 
per Method Man of the American 
hardcore hip-hop group Wu-Tang Clan. 
I-Testament also boasts  street-wise, 
street-tough swagger. Capleton’s vocals 

| area mix of slurred rap, chanting and Ja- 
maican patois, supported by R.-and-B. 
backup singers. His songs are often built 
around samples; Original Man draws 
liberally from the bass groove of Lou 
Reed’s Walk on the Wild Side. Caple- 
ton’s talent lies in his ability to fuse 
| gangsta-rap energy with socially con- 


Her pop style is mainstream 





scious lyrics: the album’s premier track, 
It Hurts My Heart, explodes with vitali 
ty and purpose. 

Finley Quaye’s inventive, off-kilter 
debut, Maverick a Strike, is also bursting 
with freshness and new life. His music 
has a sinuous reggae groove twisting 
through it, but it is laced with folky 
acoustic guitars and trip-hop electronic 
doodles and flourishes (he’s an uncle of 
trip-hop maverick Tricky). It’s easy for 
music this arty to forget about heart, but 
not here; on the song Even After All, 
Quaye turns in a tender, haunting ballad. 

But despite the innovations and styl- 
ish additions of new acts like Quaye, tra- 
ditional reggae still survives. On Lucky 
Dube’s Taxman, a big-hearted, socially 
conscious work in the tradition of Marley 
and Tosh, the title track is an attack on 
taxation of all sorts. Tosh himself can be 
heard in most of his glory on Honorary 
Citizen. This boxed set, despite its 44- 
track heft, is far from definitive—a few of 
Tosh’s best songs, including I Am That I 
Am, have been left off. But the album is 
nonetheless an essential primer; many of 
the songs here, including Get Up Stand 
Up and African, rank among the finest 
pop songs ever written. Reggae has a 
promising present, but when Tosh sings, 
on Equal Rights, “Everyone is crying out 
for peace/ None is crying out for justice 
...” he sweeps us willingly and joyfully 
into the past. u 





He draws from gangsta rap 





Phoenix de-mystifies, 
de-complicates and de-glooms 
financial planning. 


After seven years of conducting our national Fiscal Fitness 
Survey, we've learned a lot about Americans’ hopes, fears 
and dreams. For instance, we know you're working hard to 
secure your future. We know you're also facing real financial 
challenges now. We know this can be daunting, especially 
when experts talk down to you. At Phoenix, we've put these 
insights into practice. How? With knowledgeable people 
who make planning easy to understand. Together, we can 
help you achieve a lifetime of financial security with our 
Fiscal Fitness Program—the right combination of insurance 
and investments. So give us a call today at 1-800-843-8348. 


And get a plan you can de-pend on. 
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September 14, 1997: 
Automotive journalists gather in Austin, Texas, to 
drive the all-new 1998 Chrysler Concorde and Dodge 
Intrepid. Local armadillo population goes on alert. 


Even with a heritage as rich as ours, we spend most 
of our time thinking about what’s next. It’s how we 
ronwaelcee mest orttethileme-toleMuctehvaelcce mesma teruacecte! 
sports car. And re-engineered the architecture of 


Call toll-free 1-888-GREATCARS. 








January 5, 1924: %. 
WP Chrysler introduces the first automobile “+, 
with his name on it, Advanced for its time, it “*, 





offers a 68 horsepower engine, four 
hydraulic brakes, and cool round headligh 





May 7, 1997: 
A jaw-dropping formation of purple 
Aymouth Prowlers cruises the Sunset 
Strip in West Hollywood, California, to 
mark the Prowler’s official introduction. 
The automotive gods are smiling. 





the passenger car with cab-forward design. The 
fact is, we have a history of getting ther 

What we learn there eventually makes its way into 
your next vehicle. And makes it better. Besides, as 
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January 22, 1934: : 

. . : : 
May 27, 1930 By January 11, 1932: e Chrysler introduces the * 
aba § “B ras One of the most distinctive open cars , Airflow—the most radical « 
Unryster - staat - ever created (or so judges at vintage car e car ever (so far). Based on * 

a Debacl son : : A 
aT 4 sg * shows tell us), the Chrysler Imperial grabs wee? aircraft design principles, * 
ork. A writer “4 j . i 
z rite . a dozen speed records in tts class. ,o6*” it ushers in a new age . 
comments it “gleams ‘ 
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What’s cooler than watching this Dodge Charger 
Daytona blow past the competition at Talladega? 
Going to the dealer and taking one home. 
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June 17, 1996: January 15, 1994: 
After astounding car show crowds for Automobile Magazine bypasses new 
over a year, the Dodge Viper GTS Coupe models by Mercedes-Benz, BMW, and 
slithers into showrooms. Volvo in naming the all-new Neon tts 


“Automobile of the Year.” (Must be the cool 
round—okay, oval—headlights.) 
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a car company, we like being out in front. The view 
is better, and the ride, a lot more exciting. Whether 
you’re looking backward or forward, that’s what 
building great cars and great trucks is all about. 
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Herexam room is.a battlefield in Africa. _ 
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Meet the heroes who may save your life. 


His radical technique is revolutionizing heart surgery. 


Her bone marrow is saving people she’s never met. 


They are today's “Heroes of Medicine,” selected by TIME 
editors for a very special single-topic issue. Get to know 
the men and women whose bold advances are securing the 
health of you and your family. TIME subscribers, look for it 
in your mailbox. 


GlaxoWellcome 


Breakthrough Medicines 
For Everyday Living” 


On Newsstands November 3 - December 29 
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PLEASE JOIN US FOR A 


NATIONWIDE 
CANDLELIGHT VIGIL 


HOMELESS KIDS 


ACROSS AMERICA, VIGILS WILL BE HELD IN 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA @ FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA @ ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
RENNSELAER, INDIANA @ NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTIC CITY AND NEWARK, NEW JERSEY @ NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 4, 1997 


OVER ONE MILLION AMERICAN KIDS ARE HOMELESS EVERY YEAR. THEY ARE HUNGRY AND TERRIFIED. WE MUST 
NOT WRITE THESE YOUNG PEOPLE OFF; THEY ARE NOT A LOST GENERATION. THEY ARE A GENERATION IN BLOSSOM, 
WHOSE LIVES CAN BE BROUGHT TO FULL FRUIT IF, AS A NATION, WE REALLY CARE ABOUT THEM AND PROVE IT, 


FOR SPECIFIC LOCATIONS AND TIMES, CALL: 1-800-388-3888 
‘Sipe 
>> woust 
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Why pay for cellular phone service if you 
only want it for emergency use? 


The SOS Phone offers a 24-hour call center to connect you with 
your emergency roadside service, 911 service or family members 
in the event of an emergency. 









my husband that the kids and 
I are running late, I can! By 
pressing the “call” button, 
I'll reach an operator. When I 
ask the operator to call home, 
I'll be connected automatically. 
And because the Call Center has 
my list of 10 most-used phone 
numbers, | don’t even have to 
recite the number! 


Great for teens. The SOS Phone 
is also a great thing to have 
around for my stepdaughter. I can 
rest assured that she'll always be 
able to get in touch with us (or an 
emergency service) if she needs to. 
Cost control. Unlike ordinary cel- 
lular phone plans, the SOS Phone 
doesn’t have any minimum usage 
requirements or any other stipula- 
tions that could change the price I 
expect to pay each month. 

Plus, without my password, the 
only non-emergency calls my step- 
daughter can make are to our 10 pre- 
set phone 
numbers. 
I can even 
specify a 
maximum 

credit limit 
per month 
to eliminate 
the surprise 
of outrageous 
monthly bills! 


Try it your- 
self. | can't 
begin to tell you how much confidence the 
SOS Phone has given me and my family. 


To tell you the truth, lam 
not interested in owning a 
cellular phone...except for 
use in an emergency. What 
would I do if my car broke 
down on the interstate or 
ran out of gas on some 


deserted back road? 
Press the Tow button and How would I get help? 


—_ 
a 
oor 
your emergency road sef-—_ | ike most women, | 29S 





vice will be dispatchedto have the safety of my 
tow your automobile. children to consider. 

Last month, I inquired about cellular phone ser- 
vice. | was surprised to find out how expensive it 
was, even for the most basic calling plans! I just 
couldn't justify spending that much for some- 
thing | may never need. Then a good friend told 
about a product she thought would solve my 
problem. It’s the SOS Phone—a cellular phone ser- 
vice designed exclusively for emergency use! 
What does it do? With the touch of a button, 
the SOS Phone will connect me to a roadside 
emergency service, a 911 service or a trained 
SOS operator, 24 hours a day. If I ever need 
help, I know it’s just a phone call away. 


Emergency assistance. by pressing the 
“tow” button, I'll be connected with my =a 
emergency roadside service provider. Or, if I ’ 
don’t have one, the SOS operator can recom- 
mend one to me 
and dispatch Tow . 
them immedi- ie. ) 
ately. 

The “911” 
button will mek: 
connect me to 911 
the 911 emer- ug 
gency service 
The 911 button will connect jy my area— 
you to 911 police or other best of all, 





Use the Call button to talk to 
an SOS operator or be con- 
nected to someone on your 

preset list of numbers. 





emergency services, and the call is ab- Why not try it yourself? If you don’t enjoy 
the call is absolutely free! ~—_solutely free! | Pos ite | | | its convenience and security, return it within 
Personalized service. Each SOS { { 90 days for a “No Questions Asked” refund 


It also comes with a three-year manufactur- 
er’s limited repair or replacement warranty. 


SOS Phone weuiap oes ORS S12 SEH 


Phone has a serial number that is 
recorded at the Call Center, so each 
time I use my phone, the operators 


will know that it is me calling, and f S 
will greet me by name. Plus, my f : Os 









SOS Emergency Record will / —_— ‘A ai focal, lang destance, celular and s Is. 

appear instantly on the com- / wien ad “Cnemeg. Please mention promotional code 2082-10118. 

puter screen and the opera- / Ca AN ; For fastest service call toll-free 24 hours a day 

tor will connect me with ; RA Po rm ) Zz. ] 
™ - | inal 

the person or emergency / * Ana Sma 800 238-5322 or o> = a 

service | need. w, ———— ————< 


TH . . 
Not just for emer- at ay a comtradindustries 
gencies. |! | just He Cer 2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 102 Midlothian, VA 23113 
want to call home to tell S.4 a Se aesaenieil wane 
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the next voice you hear: 


jackson browne 


ee; | eae 
ibys ted 


His first ever best-of. 

Includes “Doctor My Eyes,” “The Pretender,” 
“Running On Empty,” “Somebody's Baby” and 
nine more classics, plus two new songs -- 

The Next Voies You Hear and aon 


















Payments Payees 


pate 





Computer checks, like this one from Quicken® 6.0 for 
Windows software, allow you to pay bills with your PC 


3 \/ @) NTHS Online Access 


NO-FEE 


ONLINE BANKING 


1-800-929-3741 


www.firstunion.com/online 


a 


Galine ww Cyberbankling Money Olt econ) ©1997 First Union Corp. All trademarks and registered trademarks are the 


property of their respective owners. Member FDIC. *Offer covers only Online Access monthly fees during three-month trial. Normal bank 


fees apply. Setup fee for telephone bill pay applies. Transfer of funds and bill payment services available for eligible First Union accounts only 
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STEVE YOUNG DIDN’T 


gust ("70 | [= 
[J]? ONE MORNING 








Gentle Waters 


A smart, serene debut 
from singer Alana Davis 










HERE IS SOMETHING OCEANIC ABOUT 
the music of singer-songwriter 
Alana Davis, 23. Her enchanting 


debut album, Blame It on Me 


(Elektra), has a pacific calm to it, undu 








lating with soft folk, light jazz and warm 













R. and B., and yet, beneath the serene 














surface, one senses a depth, a power 
precious things hidden away like sunken 
treasure ships. In concert one gets more 
of a glimpse: Davis has a sensuous, slid 
ing alto, young and vibrant, but infused 
with old, smoky blues. She is a major 
new talent 

Davis, the daughter of a black father 
(jazz pianist Walter Davis Jr.) and a white 











mother (part-time jazz singer Anna 






Schonfield), says she never fit in with any 






particular racial group when she was 


AND SAY, “I THINK PLL 






WIN THE SUPER BOWL 









32 FLAVORS: Her songs defy categories 


growing up in New York City’s arty 
Greenwich Village. “I identify with both 









and neither at the same time.” she says 
“I figure I exist as an eraser for the lines 
that are drawn between the races 

Her music works in much the same 









way. On 32 Flavors, she covers a song by 
punk-folk singer Ani DiFranco, lending 
it an upbeat, pop-oriented grace. On the 









FOR THE MVP OF SUPER BOWL XXIX, 
TRAINING CAMP BEGAN EARLY. 
WHEN HE JOINED PACK 23 AT AGE EIGHT. 






title track, Davis coasts into a relaxed 
jazz-jam mode. And then on Turtle, her 
voice arches above the chorus, R.-and-B 
diva-like, aching with emotion. Davis 









will no doubt draw comparisons to act 


Ss 
from various genres—you can hear Joni 
Mitchell, ‘Tracy Chapman and even Ste 
vie Wonder churning inside her songs 
But like most true talents, she eludes di- 
rect matches. The gentle waves of her 
















SCOUTING 
For Life. 







music beat against the shore, recede and 
then wash back again C.F. 









| FREE help 


for headache sufferers: 
Call us at 1:800°580-4455 





Free Headache Relief Update 

















Free Sample 
THE EXCEDRIN 
«headache d 2 
I ee IC} : |: (Use only as directed) 
INCLUDING UPDATE } 
9 Things 0's 
You Can DoTo Si L th '9 ba 
Soe.» | facw ha tacieaal mary ieee Free Headache Workbook 
Coping With 


Pain Flare-Ups 


¢ Relaxation 
Resources 3 
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Patterns OF a 
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) F Headaches: 
Anewsletter that includes articles such as 
- 9 Things You Can Do To Help You Sleep Better What You Should Know - What You Can Do 
- Your Headaches... {s It Time To Go To The Doctor? The workbook includes a Headache Diary, a list of 


- Headache Questions and Answers common headache triggers, and coupons. 


(Must be 18 years or older to receive free information and samples.) 





EXCEDRIN 


| HEADACHE RESOURCE CENTER 
| www.excedrin.com 1-800-580-4455 ©1997 BristolMyers Squibb Co 
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Please see important additional information on next page 


Tear out and bri 
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Does your life 
have signs of 





persistent anxiety? 


Have you been bothered, more days than not for 6 months 
or more, by unrealistic, excessive worry that you could not 
control? If you have, do you also suffer from three or more 
of the signs and symptoms of persistent anxiety you see to 
the left? 

If you answered yes to three or more of these, and they 
significantly affect your ability to function normally, see 
your doctor. 


Only your doctor can diagnose and treat persistent anxiety. 


Persistent anxiety is more than just the 
common stress of everyday life. Should 

you see your doctor? 

Anxiety and tension associated with everyday life usually do 
not require treatment. Persistent anxiety involves excessive, 
unfounded worry that lasts for 6 months or more, as well 
as other physical and mental symptoms, some of which are 
described to the left of this column. If you recognize these 
symptoms in yourself and your doctor rules out other ill- 
nesses, you may be one of the over 10 million Americans 
suffering from persistent anxiety. Many people who suffer 
from these symptoms don’t realize that these symptoms can 
be caused by anxiety, and that they can get help to feel better. 


Ask your doctor about a nonhabit-forming 
medicine. 

Persistent anxiety can be medically treated. So ask your 
doctor about anxiety therapies, including BuSpar* (buspirone 
HCl, USP). BuSpar is a nonhabit-forming anti-anxiety 
medication that works progressively over a matter of weeks 
to relieve anxiety symptoms. Shown to be effective for many 
people, BuSpar may help you feel like yourself again. 
Possible side effects associated with BuSpar include dizziness, 
nausea, headache, nervousness, lightheadedness, and 
excitement. Your doctor will caution you about driving 

a car or using complex machinery until you are reasonably 
sure that BuSpar will not affect alertness or coordination. 


Only your doctor can diagnose persistent anxiety and 
prescribe treatment. So ask your doctor whether BuSpar 
could be right for you. 





buspirone } 


For more information, call 1-800-4-RELIEF, 
extension 7, or visit our website at 
http://www.anxiety-relief.com 





BuSpar® 
(buspirone HCI, USP) 


Brief Summary of Prescribing Information, 4/97. For complete prescribing information, please 
consult official package circular. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Hypersensitivity to buspirone hydrochloride. 


WARNINGS 

The administration of BuSpar to a patient taking a monoamine oxidase inhibitor (MAO!) 
may pose a hazard. Since blood pressure has become elevated when BuSpar was administered 
concomitantly with an MAOI, such concomitant use is not recommended. BuSpar should not be 
employed in lieu of appropriate antipsychotic treatment. 


PRECAUTIONS 

General - Interference with cognitive and motor performance: Although buspirone is less se- 
dating than other anxiolytics and does not produce significant functional impairment, its CNS 
effects in a given patient may not be predictable: therefore, patients should be cautioned 
about operating an automobile or using complex machinery until they are reasonably certain 
that buspirone does not affect them adversely. Although buspirone has not been shown to in- 
crease alcohol-induced impairment in motor and mental performance, it is prudent to avoid 
concomitant use with alcohol. 

Potential for withdrawal reactions in sedative/hypnotic/anmolytic drug-dependent patients: 
Because buspirone will not block the withdrawal syndrome often seen with cessation of ther- 
apy with benzodiazepines and other common sedative/hypnotic drugs, before starting buspirone 
withdraw patients gradually from their prior treatment, especially those who used a CNS de- 
pressant chronically. Rebound or withdrawal symptoms may occur over varying time periods, 
depending in part on the type of drug and its elimination half-life. The withdrawal syndrome 
can appear as any combination of irritability, anxiety, agitation, insomnia, tremor, abdominal 
cramps, muscle cramps, vomiting, sweating, flu-like symptoms without fever, and occasion- 
ally, even as seizures. 

Possible concems related to buspirone’s binding to dopamine receptors: Because buspirone 
can bind to central dopamine receptors, a question has been raised about its potential to 
cause acute and chronic changes in dopamine mediated neurological function (e.g., dystonia, 
pseudoparkinsonism, akathisia, and tardive dyskinesia). Clinical experience in controlied trials 
has failed to identify any significant neuroleptic-like activity; however, a syndrome of rest- 
Jessness, appearing shortly after initiation of treatment, has been reported: the syndrome may 
be due to increased central noradrenergic activity or may be attributable to dopaminergic et- 
fects (i... represent akathisia). 


Information for Patients — Patients should be instructed to inform their physician about any 
medications, prescription or nonprescription, alcohol, or drugs they are now taking or plan to 
take during treatment with buspirone; to inform their physician if they are pregnant, are plan- 
ning to become pregnant, or become pregnant while taking buspirone; to inform their physi- 
cian if they are breast feeding; and not to drive a car or operate potentially dangerous machinery 
until they experience how medication affects them. 


Drug Interactions (see WARNINGS) ~ Concomitant use with other CNS active drugs should 
be approached with caution. Concomitant use with trazodone may have caused 3- to 6-fold 
elevations on SGPT (ALT) in a few patients. Concomitant administration of BuSpar and halopert- 
dol resulted in increased serum haloperidol concentrations in normal volunteers. The clinical 
significance is not clear. Buspirone does not displace tightly bound drugs like phenytoin, 
propranolol, and warfarin from serum proteins, but may displace less firmly bound drugs 
like digoxin, However, there was one report of prolonged prothrombin time when buspirone 
was given to a patient also treated with warfarin, phenytoin, phenobarbital, digoxin, and Syn- 
throid. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility - No evidence of carcinogenic po- 
tential was observed in rats or mice; buspirone did not induce point mutations, nor was DNA 
damage observed; chromosomal aberrations or abnormalities did not occur. 


Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects - Pregnancy Category B: Should be used during pregnancy 
only it clearly needed. 


Nursing Mothers — Administration to nursing women should be avoided if clinically possible. 


Pediatric Use - The safety and effectiveness have not been determined in individuals below 
18 years of age. 


Use in the Elderly - No unusual, adverse, age-related phenomena have been identified in 
elderly patients receiving a total, modal daily dose of 15 mg. 


Use in Patients With Impaired Hepatic or Renal Function ~ Since buspirone is metabolized 
by the liver and excreted by the kidneys, it is not recommended in severe hepatic or renal im- 
pairment. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS (See also PRECAUTIONS) 

Commonly Observed — The more commonly observed untoward events, not seen at an 
equivalent incidence in placebo-treated patients include dizziness, nausea, headache, ner- 
vousness, lightheadedness, and excitement. 





Associated With Discontinuation of Treatment - The more common events causing dis- 
continuation included: central nervous system disturbances (3.4 %), primarily dizziness, in- 
somnia, nervousness, drowsiness, lightheaded feeling; gastrointestinal disturbances (1.2%), 
primarily nausea; miscetlaneous disturbances (1.1%), primarily headache and fatigue. In ad- 
dition, 3.4% of patients had multiple complaints, none of which could be characterized as pri- 


mary. 

Incidence in Controlled Clinical Trials - Adverse events reported by 1% or more of 477 
patients who received buspirone in four-week, controlled trials: Cardiovascular: Tachycar- 
dia/palpitations 1%. CNS: Dizziness 12%, drowsiness 10%, nervousness 5%, insomnia 3%, 
lightheadedness 3%, decreased concentration 2%, excitement 2%, anger/hostility 2%, con- 


‘oskeletal Musculoskeletal aches/pains 1%. Neurological: Numbness 2%, paresthesia 1%, in- 
coordination 1%, tremor 1%. Skin: Skin rash 1%, Miscellaneous: Headache 6%, fatigue 4%, 
weakness 2%, sweating/clamminess 1%, 


Evaluation — The relative fre- 
reasonably associated with the use of buspirone in ap- 

proximately 3000 subjects who took multiple doses under well-controlled, open, and un- 
controlled conditions is defined as follows: Frequent are those occurring in at least 1/100 patients; 
infrequent are those occurring in 1/100 to 1/1000 patients; and rare are those occurring in 
less than 1/1000 patients. Cardiovascular — frequent: nonspecific chest pain; infrequent: syn- 
cope, hypotension, and hypertension; rare: cerebrovascular accident, congestive heart fail- 
infarction, bradycardia. Central Nervous System — fre- 


arthralgias; rare was muscle weakness. Respiratory — infrequent: hyperventilation, 

of breath, and chest congestion; rare: epistaxis. Sexual Function — infrequent: decreased or 
increased libido; rare: delayed ejaculation, impotence. Skin — infrequent: edema, pruritus, 
flushing, easy bruising, hair loss, dry skin, facial edema, blisters; rare: acne, thinning of nails. 
Clinical Laboratory ~ infrequent: increases in hepatic aminotransferases (SGOT, SGPT); rare: 
eosinophilia, thrombocytopenia. Miscellaneous ~ infrequent: weight gain, fever, 
roaring sensation in the head, weight lass, malaise; rare: alcoho! abuse, bleeding distur- 
bance, loss of voice, and hiccoughs. 


POSTINTRODUCTION CLINICAL EXPERIENCE : Rare occurrences of allergic reactions (including 
urticaria), angioedema, cogwheel rigidity, dizziness (rarely reported as vertigo), dystonic 
reactions, ataxias, extrapyramidal symptoms, dyskinesias (acute and tardive), ecchymosis, emo- 
tional lability, serotonin syndrome, transient difficulty with recall, urinary retention and visual 
changes (including tunnel vision) have been reported. Because of the uncontrolled nature of 
these spontaneous reports, a causal relationship to BuSpar (buspirone HCI, USP) has not 
been determined. 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 
Controlled Substance Class — Not a controlled substance. 
Physical and —Buspirone has shown no potential for abuse or 


Psychological Dependence 
diversion and there is no evidence that it causes tolerance, or either physical or psychologi- 
cal dependence. However, since it is difficult to predict from experiments the extent to which 
a CNS-active drug will be misused, diverted, and/or abused once marketed, physicians should 
carefully evaluate patients for a history of drug abuse and follow such patients closely, observing 
them for signs of buspirone misuse or abuse (e.g., development of tolerance, incrementation 
of dose, drug-seeking behavior). 


OVERDOSAGE 

Signs and Symptoms — At doses approaching 375 mg/day the following symptoms were 
observed: nausea, vomiting, dizziness, drowsiness, miosis, and gastric distress. A few cas- 
es of overdosage have been reported with complete recovery as the usual outcome. No 
deaths have been reported following overdosage with BuSpar alone. Rare cases of intentional 
overdosage with a fatal outcome were invariably associated with ingestion of muttiple drugs/or 
alcohol, and causal relationship to buspirone could not be determined. 


Recommended Overdose Treatment ~ General symptomatic anc supportive measures 
should be used along with immediate gastric lavage. No specific antidote is known and dia- 
lyzability of buspirone has not been determined. 

U.S.A Patent Nos. 3,717,634 and 4,182,763 


ae Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, NJ 08543 
U.S.A. 
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Hartford, 
Connecticut 
November 19-23 
idelamliielaur- tale} 
call 860-674-1500 


The Phoenix/ATP Tour World 
Doubles Championship 


Defending champion 
Pete Sampras faces 
countryman Michael 
Chang and a new 
generation of stars 
led by Patrick Rafter 
of Australia in the 
ATP Tour World 
Championship in 
Hannover, Germany, 
while the best dou- 
bles teams in the 
world challenge 
Australia’s 
"Woodies,” Mark 
M(olele) fe) ge(omr-lale Mm erele) 
Woodbridge, in The 
Phoenix/ATP Tour 
World Doubles 
Championship in 
Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Tuesday, Nov. 11 
Wednesday, Nov. 12 
Thursday, Nov. 13 
Friday, Nov. 14 


AILIOM PATA AN Astle) (olelmere)en 


ATP Tour 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Hannover, 
Germany 
November 11-16 
mela litdelauit-1ale)a) 
call 904-285-8000 


Air Time (EST) 
8-10 a.m. 
8-10 a.m. 
8-10 a.m. 
8-10 a.m. 








Here Today. 


Presenting the Mitsubishi Galant. With well 
over two million miles of developmental testing 
behind it, the Galant was built 

to withstand the test of time. It 

couples a highly responsive 16-valve engine 
with a refined automatic transmission? resulting 


in stronger acceleration and a smoother drive. 


It's incredibly quiet, too, thanks to remarkable 





Here Tomorrow. 





aerodynamics and extensive sound insulation. 
And for added peace of mind, every Galant 
comes equipped with dual 

front air bags} height-adjustable 

front shoulder belts, safety-cage construction 
and protective crumple zones. The Galant is 
specifically designed for long-term comfort. 


From the Mitsubishi family of reliable sedans. 


MITSUBISHI 
GALANT 


Built For Living.” 








ou or a free brochure, call 1-800-SSMITSU. Or visit our web site at www.mitsucars.com 


1998 G. Sr ‘Always place children 12 years old and under in the rear seat and make y restrained. Never put a rear 





spower for CA Emissions Vehicles 

















SPECTATOR 


Bruce Handy 


Ye Olde Smut Shoppe 


Pop culture is awash with “pornstalgia.” Is yesterday’s filthy today’s quaint? 


THESE DAYS, NOSTAL- We have surely come a long way from the era of “ porno 
gia’s queasy longing at- | chic,” that brief moment in the early 1970s when hard-core 5 
taches itself to any arti- films first flourished on the national scene. Per haps be- 

fact older than Dharma cause of the novelty, intellectuals chose to take them seri-® 
&Greg.Sowhynotporno | ously, and middle-class couples flocked to Deep Throat? 
films? “Ah, the good old | and The Devil in Miss Jones as if they were pretentious 3 
days,” one writer recently corn like The English Patient. The movies’ formal crude- 








opined, “when the words ness wasn’t necessarily a drawback in a day that still took: 
‘shot on video’ were un- Andy Warhol verité seriously and made hits out of the slop-2 
heard of, and they actually had budgets to shoot an adult py likes of Easy Rider and Billy Jack. From today’s per-* 
movie. <sigh> ... Heck, they even were known to have occa- spective, it’s more than just sideburns and poochier bodies? 
sional rehearsals.” that date ’70s porn—it’s the lingering hippie notions of free + 
The passage was taken from a Website devoted to the so- love and liberating sensuality that inform the films, the” 
called Golden Age of Porn, which the author (a smut-loving idea that indiscriminately “getting it on” served some kind 
emoticon user?!) considers to have ranged from of social good. In 1997 this has quaint charm indeed. 


1977 to’82. Maybe you didn’t know 
that porn had a golden 
age, but among aficiona- 
dos it is common wisdom 
that the genre’s best days 
are behind it. This is the 
very same argument made 
by Boogie Nights, the re- 
cently released mainstream 
film about porn, which has 
received some of the year’s 
best reviews. Despite its epic 
length, the movie has only one 
real villain: videotape, which in 
the early 1980s transformed 
dirty movies to an even greater 
degree than talkies did main- 
stream filmmaking. This dawn- comics have the bratty, anar- 
ing sense of temps perdu has also cnieribe ante a Cicada melee chic wit of the real funnies; 
inspired prominent Hollywood THER’S 3 Boogie the spirit is perhaps best cap- 
producers to initiate projects Nights’ fond re-creation; upper left, a “Tijuana Bible” cover net for a family sale 


That is also the case with Tijuana 
Bibles, Simon & Schuster’s 
recently published coffee- 
table collection of the 
dirty—and then illegal— 

comic books that flour- 
ished from the 1930s 
through the 1950s and fea- 
tured American icons rang- 
ing from Mickey and Min- 
nie Mouse to Alger Hiss 
and Whittaker Chambers 
copulating every bit as ex- 
plicitly as any seasoned loop 
performer. At their best, 
with a cheerful, any-port-in- 
a-storm ethos prevailing, the 















based on the lives of real "70s pornographers like Linda by the title of one comic: Myrna Loy and William Powell in 
Lovelace and the Mitchell brothers. All of which hints at an “Nuts to Will Hayes!”a reference to the famous censor. But 
interesting aesthetic question: Can nostalgia blunt pornog- for all their insouciance, Tijuana Bibles can be wearying in 
raphy’s ugly power? Can filth become quaint? extended servings—as even the collection’s editor admits. 
“You can really see a strong and distinctive line between | It’s hard to get past all the plumbing, which in pornogra- 
‘70s and ’80s porn, not just in quality but in the spirit behind | phy is always both the problem and the point. The brute abil- 
it,” claims Paul Thomas Anderson, 27, the writer and direc- ity of graphic sex to arouse, shock or bore ultimately bludg- 
tor of Boogie Nights. For one thing, he says, the ease and eons any secondary claims on our attention. Or to put it 
cheapness of videotape obviated the discipline of shooting on another way, Georgina Spelvin, star of The Devil in Miss 





film, of having to think through and craft even something as | Jones, is widely considered to be the greatest actress in the his- 
rudimentary as a sex scene. And given the reality of fast- tory of dirty movies, and even she couldn’t help breaking 
forward buttons, most videomakers have chucked narrative | character when being sodomized; the reality of sex always 
(i.e., clothed) interludes, intensifying the genitally drawn | trumps the art. In this regard, one has to admire the pluck of 
gaze. Not that hard core hasn’t always been an industrial- two elderly women I recently eavesdropped on at the Egon 
strength product designed to meet a very specific need. But Schiele exhibit at New York City’s Museum of Modern Art. 
with nearly 8,000 new videos saturating the market last year, They were standing in front of one of the Viennese artist's 
porn, like the rest of American culture, is a marketing-driven drawings of adolescent girls with swollen, red, fruitlike pu- 


| 





business selling to demographic—or in this case fetishistic— denda. “It’s pornographic, yes,” said one woman, “but the tal- 
niches, as a few recent video titles suggest: Awesome Asians, ent is evident.” “Yes,” said her friend as they moved on to the next 
Granny Bangers, I Can't Believe I Did the Whole Team! work, “the sense of design. The space..." It wasanice try. 
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Hey-you’ve got a message from Hollywood: 
They want to make you a big-time movie star!* 





*Okay, maybe not. But here’s a deal that’s no lie. 


Now you can buy a Motorola® pager from PageNet® and save up to $50 in 
the process. Honest. Just get the coupon from inside a package of the hilarious 
hit movie, LIAR LIAR, and bring it to your local PageNet office. PageNet will 
give you free pager activation and three months of free service** That's a value 
of up to $50! And with the free accessories kit offer, the deal just gets better. 


t 
% \ Plus, get a free Your new pager is manufactured by Motorola, with service provided by the 
* Motorola pager most reliable paging network in the world, PageNet —the one more paging 
oe 
) 
% 
* 





accessory kit. h n n't mi ny of 
See the in-pack customers trust than any other company. So you won’t miss any of your 


coupon for 

< ay a details. ; . 7 

% wo? ist For details on this blockbuster deal, see your local PAGE ns 
Ae PageNet office. Or call 1-800-PAGENET ext. 202. LIL! 


IN TOUCH AND INGENIOUS: 


important calls from Hollywood. Or New York. Or more likely, Akron. 








On Friday, 20/20 will air BARBARA WALTERS’ interview with 
BARBRA STREISAND and JAMES BROLIN. An excerpt: 
Streisand: Put it this way, the other night he was—you know 
what spooning is, don’t you? Spooning? 

Walters: | think so. 

Streisand: He was, like, whispering, holding me and whisper- 
ing and— 

Brolin: Spoons. Sleeping in spoon-style. 

Walters: Yeah, sleeping like spoons-style. Cuddling in bed— 
is that what we're talking about? 

Brolin: Yeah, right. 

Walters: 0.K. 

Streisand: And we're just about to fall asleep. And he says, “I 
don’t want to fall asleep.” And so | said, “Why not?” And he 
says, “Because then I'll miss you.” 
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AGE: 200 million 
HEIGHT: 7 ft. 
WEIGHT: Won't 
divulge 
OCCUPATION: 
Children's TV host 
BEST PUNCH: Suing 
over a long-running 
skit in which the 
Chicken would 
“punch, flip, stand 
on and otherwise 
assault the putative 
Barney.” 


The Chicken. Barney is always a loser 


TIMI 


Tyson away from Evander 
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By JOEL STEIN 


At Least His 
Zippers Up 


We pored over hundreds of 
photos from last week's New 
York City fashion shows— 
through models changing on 
runways, women with giant 
zippers on their heads, 
Ivanka Trump with a 
wedgie you wouldn't 
believe—and darnit if 
the funniest shot wasn’t 
of BILL BLASS. Maybe it 
was the one collar popping 
out of his jacket, or the way 
his right pant leg looked as 
if it had a cyclist’s clip on it. 
But probably it was his tie, 
which stopped right below 
his chest. The disheveled- 
genius look is one thing, 
but Dilbert just doesn’t 
work on a runway. 








RICHARD DREW—AP 12 


Da Judge 

“You're out of order, Mr. 
Tyson! This whole ring is out 
of order!” Who better to be 
host of a People’s Court 
ripoff than MILLS LANE—ex- 
Marine, ex-prizefighter, Ne- 
vada district court judge and 


the ref who pulled Mike 





Holyfield’s ear. “Maximum Mills,” as he is known in Nevada, will 
be seen in Judge Mills Lane, due to air next fall. The show will be 
produced by the folks who made A Current Affair and Inside Edi 


tion, and they expect swift, just decisions from Lane. Definitely 
tougher than Wapner 

Pies » 

»> 
. Ton ¥ G4 
AGE: 23 >] = 
HEIGHT: 5 ft. 8 in. ' 
WEIGHT: 155 lbs. ; 
OCCUPATION: ce 
Unaffiliated mascot 
for hire | 
BEST PUNCH: 
Interviewed on CNN, 
the Chicken 
scratched his chin . 
and said, “It’s my 
little friend, the Bill An Iowa company called the So- 
of Rights, that f'm ciety for the Preservation of His- 
protected hy tory asks $198.95 for a cheesy 
Franklin Mint knockoff. 
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Attention, Web Mart Shoppers! 


For its most fervent fans, the Internet can do no wrong—and that’s not right 


NE OF THE SMALL, ILLICIT THRILLS OF MIDDLE-CLASS 

life is buying something by mail order and avoiding 

the sales tax. The mail-order houses had no idea how 

important this loophole is to their customers until 
last week, when they revealed an agreement to close it. Now 
they're backtracking like mad. 

The loophole derives from an absurd anomaly of federalism: 
companies may refuse to collect taxes for states where they have 
no physical presence. In theory the customer pays the tax di- 
rectly, but in practice almost nobody does. 

States get half their revenue from the sales tax. Mail-order 
sales lose them an estimated $3.5 billion a year. If that doesn’t 
break your heart, consider the unfairness to traditional stores, 
which must compete at a 4% or 6% or 8% govern- 
ment-imposed disadvantage. 

And shopping across state lines is about to 
explode, thanks to the Internet. If you 
haven't yet bought anything online, you 
ought to and you probably will soon. It’s fun 
and wonderfully efficient. The sales-tax 
loophole is gravy. 

To lock in this advantage, Con- 
gress is considering something 
called the Internet Tax Free- 
dom Act. The bill is spon- 
sored by Democratic Sena- 
tor Ron Wyden and 
Republican Congressman 
Chris Cox and backed by 
President Bill Clinton. Despite its 
characteristically cyber-self-righteous title, the bill would require 
only tax neutrality between the Internet and other channels of 
commerce. And it would only impose a multiyear “moratorium” 
(the length differs in the House and Senate versions) to prevent 
“chaos” while the issue is studied by a presidential commission. 

But the practical effect would be to give Internet com- 
merce several years of exemption from the sales tax whenever 
other mail-order methods are effectively exempt. By requiring 
neutrality between Internet commerce and other mail order, 
the bill effectively requires discrimination that favors Internet 
commerce over shopping at actual stores. 

Moreover, one of the co-sponsors, Wyden, makes no bones 
about his hope that the ultimate result will be a tax-free Inter- 
net, as the bill’s name suggests. 

We'd all like to be tax free. Apart from its glamour (the 
same reason celebrities get good tables at fancy restaurants), 
why should the Internet enjoy this advantage? The usual an- 
swer is that there are 30,000 different taxing jurisdictions in 
the U.S., and the diffuse nature of cyberspace makes Internet 























commerce uniquely vulnerable to conflicting and overlapping = 
tax claims. But the nightmare scenarios are nothing new. Ask3 
General Motors or Federal Express if 50 states and thousands 7 
of counties and cities add up to a picnic for them. The mail-5 
order houses used to insist, until last week, that collecting all 
these different sales taxes was logistically impossible. But that* | 
alleged problem seems to have disappeared. If anything, totally 2 
computerized cybercommerce should find it easier to handle: 
such complexities. And the very nonmateriality of cyberspace 4 
should make it easier for Internet businesses to leave, or? 
threaten to leave, jurisdictions that treat them badly. § 

And hey, what's all this enthusiasm about 

the central government in Washington telling 

states and localities what they can and cannot 

do? I thought we were against that sort of thing 

these days. 

The Internet Tax Freedom Act is another ex- 
ample of Internet hubris. The Internet, to its most 
blindly enthusiastic partisans, is a thing apart: 
more glorious and yet more 

sensitive to ill winds than 

any mere earthly phe- 
nomenon. The normal rules 
do not and should not apply. 

This attitude is revealed 
in two other controversies: 
the Communications De- 

cency Act (the Internet 

censorship law  over- 
turned by the Supreme Court 
in June) and encryption (a still unresolved conflict concerning 
government efforts to stop the spread of uncrackable comput- 
erized secret codes). In both these cases, unlike in the tax issue, 
the Webbies are basically in the right. But their indignant ab- 
solutism, their refusal to recognize any valid concern on the oth- 
er side, is obnoxious. Government is right to be concerned that 
criminals and foreign enemies will be harder to spy on. And 
parents are right to be worried about some of what the Inter- 
net gives their children easy access to. In both cases there was 
a previously settled trade-off between personal freedom and 
other values until the Internet came along and worsened the 
terms. Freedom suddenly costs more in terms of the compet- 
ing values. I still side with freedom, but it’s dishonest not to ac- 
knowledge that the price has gone up. 

Internet hype is justified. (As editor of an online magazine, 
Slate.com, I have a big stake in thinking so.) But Internet spe- 
cial pleading is not justified. The Net doesn’t need and doesn’t 
deserve exemption from the rules that apply to the rest of hu- 
man endeavor. i] 
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to be afraid of. 
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Think different. 
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